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Background for Improved Chemistry. . . 


Modern facilities . . . years of technical experience and research . . . enables 
Davison to produce products of dependability. Products with diversified applications 
from age-old textile fabrication to modern petroleum refining . . . from heavy 

concrete construction to light weight plastic molding. One of the dependable 
Davison products may be the solution to your current problem. 


The Technical Service Department will work with you in applying Davison materials 


to meet your requirements. Davison salutes the American Chemical Society, who for 
seventy-five years has added to the world’s progress through chemistry. 
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Chemistry makes it yours! 


A whole new world of better products is bemg created to serve you! 


The great progress made in American chemistry has been 
in the past 30 years... within the lifetime of most of us. 


Versatile plastics—health-giving wonder drugs—fine man- 
made fabrics . . . they’re only a few of the modern chemical 
achievements which have opened up a whole new world of 
better living for all of us. , 


Vision—75 Years Ago 


Though the greatest advances have been made within 
three decades, the foundation for this progress was laid by 
the pioneering American chemists who 75 years ago had 
the vision to form the American Chemical Society. Their 
society has grown from a handful of members to well over 
60,000—the world’s largest professional scientific organiza- 


tion. The people of Union Carbide are glad to pay tribute 





Trade-marked Products of Alloys, Carbons, Chemicals, Gases, and Plastics include 


to the American Chemical Society on its Diamond Jubilee, 
and on the occasion of the World Chemical Conclave. 


Union Carbide Grows With Science 
Chemistry and the related fields of physics and metal- 
lurgy have long been major interests of Union Carbide. The 
application of these sciences to producing new and better 

materials has been the backbone of UCC’s growth. 


FREE: Learn more about the interesting things you use every day. Write for 
the 1951 edition of the booklet *“‘Products and Processes”? which tells how 
science and industry use the ALLOYS, CARBONS, CHEMICALS, GASES, and 
PLASTICS made by Union Carbide. Ask for free booklet L. 
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~ 30 EAST 42ND STREET UCC} NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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E. I, duPout 


Chemical Industry Is Many-Sided 


P= for con- 
venience, busi- 
ness analysts often 
generalize about the 
chemical industry. 
Actually, there is no 
such thing in the 
sense that the term 
“industry” is applied to other groups 
—a relatively homogeneous collection 
ef companies furnishing more or less 
similar products or services to the 
same customers, using similar raw 
materials, processes and equipment. 
Here and there within the group com- 
monly identified as chemicals there 
are two or more companies with 
identical or similar activities, such as 
Atlas Powder and Hercules Powder, 
Freeport Sulphur and Texas Gulf 
Sulphur, Columbian Carbon and 
United Carbon, and some of the fer- 
tilizer enterprises, but these are the 
exceptions. Most organizations in 
this field bear little or no resemblance 
to each other. 

Not only does the so-called chem- 
ical industry, no matter how nar- 
rowly defined, cover an almost infinite 
diversity of activities, markets and 
processes, but it defies any effort to 
confine it within generally accepted 
boundaries. A synthetic fiber like 
rayon is undoubtedly a chemical prod- 
uct, yet its chief producers are nor- 
mally considered textile companies. 
Coal tar crudes are largely products 
of the steel industry. One of the 
largest chemical producers is Stand- 
ard Oil (New Jersey) ; and Phillips 
Petroleum and Lion Oil are leaders 
in the fields of carbon black and syn- 
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Although often regarded as a single group, it covers a 
broad range of activities. Boundaries grow fainter as 


chemicals and non-chemicals' invade each other's fields 


By Allan F. Hussey 


thetic nitrogen, respectively. On the 
other hand, recovery of salt, native 
sulphur and potash, usually regarded 
as chemicals, is an extractive rather 
than a chemical operation. The trade 
publication Chemical Engineering in- 
cludes in its index of industrial chem- 
ical activity such groups as _ glass, 
paper, leather, coal products, paint, 
steel, textiles and oil refining. 

Thus, any generalization about the 
“chemical industry” must be accepted 
guardedly, even the unavoidably over- 
worked statement that this group 
possesses exceptional growth charac- 
teristics. While true of the group as 
2 whole, and true in varying degrees 
of many, perhaps most, of its individ- 
ual products, it is not true of com- 
mercial explosives and may be mis- 
leading when applied to soda ash, 
sulphur, coal tar crudes and other 
items which show a materially lower 
rate of growth than do antibiotics and 
plastics. Even in the latter field, au- 
tomatically regarded by most people 
as offering unusual promise, it is 
necessary to distinguish between fast- 
growing plastics like silicones and 
vinyl, polystyrene and polyethylene 
resins, and others laboring under 
various handicaps such as high price 
(acrylic resins) or inflammability 
(nitrocellulose ). 


Around the turn of 
the century, the prin- 
cipal chemical items 
produced in _ this 
country consisted of 
acids, alkalies, sul- 
phur, fertilizers and 
explosives. All of 
these have shown very substantial 
growth since then, but at a declining 
rate in the past several decades until 
World War II stimulated demand for 
them. Nitric, hydrochloric and phos- 
phoric acids have increased in impor- 
tance relative to sulphuric acid, but 
the latter is still the leader by a large 
margin. Among the alkalies, chlorine 
has shown the greatest expansion due 
to its use as a processing agent in pro- 
ducing other chemicals, while soda 
ash and caustic soda have advanced at 
a slower rate because of their broad 
applications in less rapidly growing 
fields. Soda ash has also been held 
back by the fact that its use as a raw 
material for caustic soda (the largest 
prewar market for soda ash except in 
glass making) has been diminished by 
growing production of caustic by elec- 
trolysis of brine, a process which 
yields badly-needed chlorine as a co- 
product. 

Alcohols are the most widely used 
industrial solvents, and have benefited 
by their increasing application in 
manufacture of other chemicals. 
Within this group, however, there 
have been many shifts in markets, in 
raw materials and even in producers. 
Ethyl alcohol has been largely sup- 
planted as an anti-freeze by methanol 


Please turn to page 22 
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Growth Stocks for 


Substantial Profits 


Here are ten selected growth stocks which over the 
longer term should do considerably better than the 


market average. The last of a three-part discussion 


he two previous articles in this 

series dealing with growth stocks 
outlined the fundamentals essential in 
selecting true “growth” issues for in- 
vestment purposes, as distinguished 
from companies enjoying a temporary 
spurt in sales because of such factors 
as deferred wartime demand or shifts 
in competitive position. It was pointed 
out that too high a price can be 
paid for a stock, notwithstanding its 
growth attributes, and pitfalls to be 
avoided in the selection of issues of 
this type were cited. 

In this concluding instalment, 
thumbnail sketches of ten growth 
stocks singled out by the research 
staff of FINANCIAL Wor~pD are pre- 
sented. While no uniform rate of 
growth can be expected from the in- 
dividual issues, careful analysis indi- 
cates that selections from this group 
should furnish above-average results 
to the long term investor. 


Aluminum Company of Amer- 
ica: An integrated producer, this 
leading factor in the domestic alum- 
inum industry is rapidly expanding 
its facilities to cope with the needs 
of the rearmament program. Capacity 
to produce alumina—obtained from 
bauxite ore as a preliminary step in 
aluminum production—will be in- 
creased by 180,000 tons annually 
when new facilities in Alabama and 
Arkansas are in operation. Sales are 
well diversified, with building prod- 
ucts accounting for 19 per cent of 
last year’s shipments and transporta- 
tion equipment 18 per cent. Erection 
of permanent new capacity will pave 
the way for increased civilian output 
when the present emergency ends. 


Eastman Kodak: Company has 
yet to incur a deficit and 1950 earn- 
ings were over 21% times those for 
1937. Photographic equipment—in- 
cluding films, cameras, and acces- 
sories—supplied 62 per cent of 1950 


A 


gross revenues; 23 per cent came 
from the Tennessee Eastman subsid- 
iary, second largest factor in the ace- 
tate rayon and cellulose plastic fields ; 
seven per cent represented chemi- 
cal products, and eight per cent came 
from military and other products. 


El Paso Natural Gas: Operator 
of a natural gas transmission pipe line 
system serving Texas, New Mexico 
and Arizona markets as well as a 
growing California area. About 77 
per cent of 1950 revenues was pro- 
vided by sales to public utilities, 17 
per cent came from copper mining 
companies and six per cent from the 
sale of natural gasoline and _by- 
products. Also owns a substantial in- 
terest in Western Natural Gas. Fur- 
ther system expansion should result 
in large revenue gains and gradually 
higher earnings. 


Food Machinery: Derived about 
51 per cent of 1950 sales from chem- 
icals, 31 per cent from agricultural 
and industrial equipment, 13 per cent 
from food preparation machinery, and 
five per cent from leased equipment. 
New phosphate and chlorine facili- 
ties completed early last year con- 
tributed to a 41 per cent rise in 1950 
sales of the Westvaco Chemical divi- 
sion. Acquired Ohio-Apex, Inc., 





Ten Selected Growth Stocks 


*Divi- Recent 
Company dend Price Yield 
Aluminum Company $3.00 86 3.5% 
Eastman Kodak.... al.80 46 3.9 
El Paso Nat. Gas... 1.60 32 5.0 
Food Machinery .... 2.00 48 4.2 
Ingersoll-Rand ..... b5.75 85 68 
Kimberly-Clark 2.40 48 5.0 
Se Ee cn SA 2.00 43 4.6 
Remington Rand.... al1.00 20 5.0 
Shamrock Oil & 
a ere 2.00 33 6.1 
Sterling Drug ...... bao 6 45CSS 





*Indicated 1951 annual payment. a—Also paid 
stock in 1951. b—1950 payments. 


largest independent company in the 
plasticizer field in 1950 and this unit 
should add over $10 million to com- 
pany’s sales this year. War mate- 
rials volume this year will be substan- 
tial. 


Ingersoll-Rand: A leading ma- 
chinery producer, with products 
widely used in mining, construction 
and heavy industry. Diversified out- 
put includes compressors, drills, con- 
densers, and refrigeration and mining 
machinery. A divided payer since 
1910, company is less subject to cy- 
clical influences than most capital 
goods producers. Capital structure is 
simple and finances strong, with net 
working capital equal to about $33 
per share. 


Kimberly-Clark: Largest manu- 
facturer of cellulose wadding and pub- 
lication-type magazine and_ book 
paper. Specialties include Kimpak 
creped wadding for protective pack- 
aging, Kimsul insulation material, 
and Sanek folded tissue strips. Also 
manufactures Kleenex, Kotex and 
Delsey paper products for Interna- 
tional Cellucotton Products Company. 
Manages and has a 38 per cent inter- 
est in Coosa River Newsprint Com- 


pany. 


Lion Oil: An oil company with 
a strong chemical flavor, Lion is be- 
lieved to have obtained close to half 
of 1950 profits from its chemical di- 
vision. Company produces items cur- 
rently in heavy demand, such as an- 
hydrous ammonia, sulphuric acid and 
nitric acid. Principally operating in 
the South, Lion has developed various 
insecticides for southern crops as well 
as new types of fertilizer materials. 
Outstanding 1950 accomplishment 
was commercial development of an 
oil which kills weeds and grasses in 
cotton fields without damage to the 
cotton crop. 


Remington Rand: Accounting 
and tabulating machines, micro-film- 
ing equipment and filing systems con- 
tribute somewhat more than half of 
company’s sales; a third comes from 
adding machines, calculators, -type- 
writers and supplies, and the balance 
is supplied by miscellaneous items 
such as electric shavers. Manufac- 


Please turn to page 27 
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Chemical Profession 


Marks 75th Anniversary 


Industry has become one of country's biggest busi- 


nesses, with capital outlays alone running over a billion 


dollars a year. New products large factor in growth 


or the first time since 1912, a 
World Chemical Conclave will be 
held in Washington and New York, 
from September 3 to 15, and will be 
attended by 18,000 chemists from 43 
different countries. It was during the 
1912 Conclave that the American 
chemical profession gained its first 
full acquaintance with many new syn- 
thetic products, which equipped the 
industry to solve many of the prob- 
lems of the first World War and its 
aftermath. It is not surprising, then, 
that the chemical industry looks to 
the 1951 Conclave with high hopes. 
As the opening phase of the Con- 
clave, the American Chemical So- 
ciety will celebrate its seventy-fifth 
Anniversary. In 1874, a small group 
of chemists discussed the advisability 
of forming a society of chemists to 
study their joint problems, but it was 
not until two years later that the 
American Chemical Society was 
formed with 35 charter members. In 
75 years, it has grown to an organiza- 
tion of more than 66,000 members, 
which publishes a wide range of maga- 
zines and pamphlets, operates a news 
service and has 138 local sections in 
all parts of the land. 


Boston—1635 


The American chemical industry 
may be said to have been born in 
Boston in 1635, when John Winthrop 
enlarged his pharmacy and alchemist 
laboratory for the production of alum 
for tanning and saltpeter for gun- 
powder. Before his venture, the 
simple tanning of leather, the evapo- 
ration of brine to make salt and the 
use of wood ashes to make soap had 
been household tasks. However, it 
was not until the start of the 19th 
century that the chemical industry be- 
gan even to toddle. The du Pont 
chemical works at Wilmington, Del., 
was not started until 1802; Eugene 
Grasselli didn’t set up his. sulfuric 
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acid plant at Cincinnati until 1839; 
the Mallinckrodt brothers didn’t start 
the production of fine chemicals until 
after the Civil War, and Herbert H. 
Dow didn’t begin extracting bromine 
from the rich brine at Midland, Mich. 
until a few years later. Moreover, 


during most of the rest of the 19th 
century, the major emphasis of pro- 





Parke, Davis Ewing Gallaway 


Then... and... Now 

ducers was placed on basic chemicals 
and their manufacture was by small- 
quantity batch methods. 

Just before the turn of the cen- 
tury, continuous process production 
was adopted, technical know-how was 
employed to secure more uniform 
output and large-scale production was 
developed. But this required vast 
amounts of capital, far more than the 
small partnerships could raise, so the 
era of large chemical concerns began, 
often through the merging of small 
producers. Although considerable 
progress was made during the next 
few years, the United States found it- 
self dependent, at the start of World 
War I, upon importations of many 
vital organic chemicals, drugs and 
nitrogen fertilizers. What is now the 
far-flung TVA began during the first 
World War as a nitrate plant and 
dam at Muscle Shoals, since our near- 
est supply of nitrates was in Chile. 





During the 1930’s the chemical in- 
dustry instituted large-scale research 
into the utilization of petroleum, natu- 
ral gas, coal and agricultural raw 
materials, which were in abundant 
supply in this country, as a source of 
chemicals. Many new chemical prod- 
ucts were developed in this re- 
search, with the result that the chem- 
ical industry was well equipped to 
meet the emergency of World War II. 

The growth of the chemical indus- 
try in the United States since the 
turn of the century, and particularly 
since 1937, has been phenomenal. 
Not one chemical producer was listed 
among the 25 largest manufacturing 
corporations of the country in 1900, 
but 13 of them were on the list in 
1949. As late as 1937, only seven 
chemical companies had sales of more 
than $25 million, but 19 of them were 
above that level in 1948 and, by 1950, 
du Pont’s sales jumped to $1.3 billion. 

Between 1939 and 1949, the invest- 
ment in chemical plants more than 
doubled and in each year after World 
War II, the capital outlays of the in- 
dustry exceeded a billion dollars. The 
aggregate market value of chemical 
shares listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange is now third highest on the 
list, topped only by utilities and oils. 

During recent years from ten to 
25 new chemical products have been 
introduced annually and around 40 
per cent of the sales of the larger 
chemical companies is comprised of 
products that weren’t even developed 
15 years ago. For instance, the total 
of plastics sold last year—more than 
1% billion pounds—was greater in 
weight than that of any.single non- 
ferrous metal, including aluminum. 


From Gum to Steel 


Net sales of the leading chemical 
companies rose to over $4.5 billion in 
1950, a 25 per cent increase over 
1949, and in the first half of 1951 
an even greater rate of gain was wit- 
nessed over the comparable 1950 
period. The tremendous boom in 
chemical sales has been due, in the 
main, to the great appeal to American 
citizens as a whole of the many prod- 
ucts of the industry, which enter into 
our daily lives. They run the gamut 
from air conditioning to unbreakable 
watch crystals, from bubble gum to 
nylon hose, from canned heat to in- 
sulin, from cola drinks to penicillin. 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF THE BL 


Net 
-— Per Common Share ———————_—_, Working Work. 


1950 -———Earnings———. 7-—Dividends Paid—, Capital Capital 
Company Founded (In Millions) 1949 1950 1950 





Since (Millions) Ratio 


Abbott Laboratories $73.5 $10.9 $2.68 $2.91 $1.85 1929 $35.1 2.7 
Air Reduction 98.1 8.6 2.26 3.15 1.00 1917 5.8 2.8 
Allied Chemical & Dye... .*1920 408.0 41.2 4.19 4.65 3.00 1921 143.2 3.5 
Amer. Agricultural Chem.. .1893 b52.0 4.0 6.11 6.43 4.50 1934 128.5 2.6 


American Cyanamid 322.3 33.7 5.28 9.00 4.62 1934 20.1 3.7 


Amer. Home Products... .*1926 164.3 11.8 2.77 3.06 2.00 1926 50.8 3.3 
Amer. Potash & Chemical. .1913 17.1 2.6 c2.86 c4.34 e2.00 1936 5.9 2.7 
Amer. Viscose 267.5 33.2 4.66 7.83 2.50 1941 111.2 2.8 
Atlas Powder 2 42.4 2.6 2.52 4.26 2.30 1934 17.5 3.7 

232.5 40.4 3.19 6.39 255 1939 77.5 4.0 
Columbian Carbon 48.7 6.1 3.69 3.81 2.25 1918 15.0 2.9 
Commercial Solvents 45.0 5.2 1.28 1.96 1.25 1940 15.5 3.3 
Cont’] Diamond Fibre 21.4 as is 3.29 0.75 1940 5.9 3.1 
Davison Chemical (#) 43.1 2.7 4.20 4.18 1.50 1941 11.6 6.9 
Dow Chemical ({) 339.6 41.3 5.46 6.12 22.00 1911 31.0 1.3 


du Pont de Nemours 1,309 307.6 4.52 6.58 5.35 1904 448.8 6.8 
Durez Plastics & Chemical. 1921 7.1 3.1 1.01 2.09 1.00 1939 7.3 2.5 


Duval Sulphur & Potash.. .1926 4.1 1.0 1.56 1.72 1.00 1940 5.3 8.4 
Food Machinery & Chem.. .1884 - 101.9 ia 1.72 3.35 1.12 1935 48.0 3.9 
Freeport Sulphur (i)..... *1913 33.3 6.8 2.46 2.82 1.67 1927 29.6 4.7 


General Aniline & Film. ..*1929 95.1 7.0 13.99 19.55 i1.00 1950 56.4 4.4 
Glidden Company 5 j188.6 8.6 3.23 4.11 2.10 1933 39.2 3.5 
Harshaw Chemical k40.0 1.6 2.74 5.62 1.90 1936 9.5 a3 
Hercules Powder 2 165.5 3.58 5.29 3.30 1913 46.4 2.5 
Heyden Chemical 26.6 2.3 0.92 1.88 0.80 1929 7.6 35 


Hooker Electrochemical... .1903 m27.5 3.8 2.64 3.84 2.00 1937 8.3 4.3 
Int’l Minerals & Chem. (#)*1909 66.3 6.5 3.40 3.06 1.40 1942 19.7 6.5 
International Salt *1901 17.5 a2 3.62 4.60 2.25 1915 2.9 1.9 
Jefferson Lake Sulphur... .*1928 5.4 1.2 1.28 3.35 1.10 1948 2.2 6.5 
Koppers Company *1927 212.4 4.03 6.81 3.00 1944 47.8 2.6 


Mathieson Chemical *1892 75.8 9.0 2.57 3.32 1.50 1926 17.5 2.4 
Merck & Company(§) 94.1 0.93 1.49 0.67 1935 29.4 3.0 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg... 1‘ 152.8 1.77 2.51 0.80 1916 54.2 3.6 


Monsanto Chemical 227.1 3.74 Dod 2.62 1925 82.0 a5 
National Cylinder Gas... .*1933 28.3 ; 1.26 2.03 0.85 1935 y Bs 2.6 


Newport Industries *1931 18.0 . 0.39 2.07 1.10 1950 5.6 3.5 
Nopco Chemical *1912 19.3 ‘ 2.46 5.18 23.00 1927 6.3 3.9 
Norwich Pharmacal 13.6 , 1.59 1.64 1.05 1925 4.4 3.1 
Pabco Products (#) s 37.8 0.90 2.03 0.60 1923 9.4 2.8 
Parke, Davis é 105.7 2.54 3.65 1.75 1878 2.5 


Pennsylvania Salt : 40.0 3.30 4.02 ° 2.45 1863 3.6 


Pfizer (Chas.) & Co 60.8 1.73 2.20 0.92 1920 2.1 
Pittsburgh Coke & Chem.. 36.0 3.14 4.77 1.20 1940 7.2 1.8 
Bagemier, Tec. 2... 5.3.5.5 66.4 4.75 11.16 2.50 1947 19.2 3.7 
Rohm & Haas 83.3 ‘ 6.09 8.92 g1.45 1938 2.3 


Sdiele 4G. BD)... 23... 16.3 } 1.66 2.92 1.20 1935 6.0 8.9 
Sharp & Dohme 42.1 : 3.96 4.32 1.70 1941 17.6 2.7 
| a 5 1858 b87.5 : 1.96 2.23 0.77 1922 34.3 2.3 


Tennessee Corporation 43.2 / 3.26 4.59 2.25 1940 12.3 | 
Tenn. Products & Chemical. 1917 20.1 é 4.37 5.81 g1.10 1947 4.2 


1921 27.6 



































Texas Gulf Sulphur 68.9 k 7.14 7.75 5.50 
Union Carbide & Carbon. .*1917 758.3 i 3.20 4.31 2.50 1917 251.5 
United Carbon 29.8 : 3.60 4.23 2.10 1933 9.2 

7.8 i D2.20 D1.09 None PD 0.8 

12.7 - 2.62 3.13 1.75 1936 3.5 
Victor Chemical Works. . .*1902 33.8 : 1.67 2.23 1.12 1927 12.5 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical. 1895 b55.2 1 4.88 3.53 None seek 19.1 








NOTE: Balance sheet figures are from latest published statements. 


*Incorporation date; predecessor companies were formed in earlier years. {Price divided by latest year’s earnings. {Stockholders to vote Sept. 17 on 
3-for-1 split; figures adiusted. §Stockholders to vote Sept. 10 on 3-for-1 split; figures adjusted. #Fiscal year June 30; sales and earnings figures are 
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Book Total Term ferred Indi- Earnings 
Value Assets Debt Stock Common — Price Range— —__, Recent cated Ratio 
Per Share -————- (In Millions) ~ Shares 1942-50 1951 Price Yield (x-to-1) 
$15.11 $77.6 None None 3,739,814 54%4- a9 62 - 41% 60 3.2% 20.6 
23.66 107.8 $27.5 None 2,736,856 5934- 185% 31%- 26% 29 4.8 9.2 
34.65 659.2 None None 8,856,396 264% -a29% 76%- 58 74 2.7 15.9 
55.65 42.9 None None 627,969 53%- 18% 63%4- 49 63 7.1 9.8 
39.77 325.8 49.8 $33.1 3,912,023 765%4- 28% 131%- 71% 122 3.8 13.6 
16.24 102.6 13.0 None 3,871,735 a43%4-al2% 361%4- 29% 35 5.7 11.1 
04.34 31.5 0.5 6.8 c528,390 e61%- 22 e40 - 32% e36 5.6 8.3 
48.58 281.3 None 21.9 4,095,708 64%-all 753%4- 57% 72 a5 9.2 
35.51 37.9 5.0 6.8 543,277 a48%-a21 41%- 31 37 5.4 8.7 
20.92 274.4 69.2 55.2 5,844,954 a47%K- a6 58%4- 43% 53 5.7 8.3 
29.52 61.3 2.9 None 1,612,218 48 -al7 4814- 39% 44 5.1 11.5 
13.35 43.5 None None 2,636,878 324%4- 7% 321%4- 22% 30 4.2 15.3 
21.58 13.3 0.6 None 459,559 183%4- 5% 16%4- 12% 15 5.3 4.5 
41.56 27.9 46 ~ None 642,667 31%- 8 43%4- 31% 39 3.8 9.3 
33.80 427.2 62.4 34.6 6,530,516 831%4-a23% 119 - 77% 112 2.1 18.3 
22.16 1,974 None 268.9 45,031,324 853%4-a25% 102%- 83 98 5.1 14.9 
6.60 18.1 33 None 1,500,000 h223%4- 4% h243%4- 15% h24 4.2 2u5 
9.72 12.8 2.5 None 583,813 233%- 6% 29%4- 20% 27 3? 15.7 
28.08 110.0 40.4 18.4 2,111,731 a50 -al3% 4814- 33% 48 4.2 143 
16.04 46.7 None None 2,400,000 a27 - a9 a40 -a26 a38 4.4 13.5 
i91.67 119.9 21.0 None c2,577,658 ih176 - 40% ih114 - 75 ih114 0.8 11.9 
29.78 84.3 None None 1,971,623 31%4- a6 46 - 27% 40 5.6 9.7 
40.90 20.4 4.4 None 293,060 h423%4- 20 h46 - 22 h46 4.6 8.2 
30.31 119.7 None 9.6 2,664,085 72%4-a25y%4 79 - 64% 77 4.3 14.5 
10.97 28.6 5.5 7.9 1,066,011 45%- a6% 261K- 18% 25 4.0 13.3 
20.04 29.1 1.2 5.0 971,000 471%4- a9 69 - 42% 65 3.1 16.9 
23.58 63.7 12.9 9.8 2,000,000 a28%4- al% 36%- 25% 35 4.6 11.4 
30.94 18.8 0.6 None 480,000 a35%4-al9% 47 - 39 42 4.8 9.1 
10.63 5.1 None. 1.0 349,245 333%4- 3% 38 - 26 34 4.1 10.1 
41.42 138.5 25.9 15.0 1,617,125 46 - 24% 4514- 36 40 7.5 ¢ 5.9 
21.04 137.4 20.0 2.4 2,661,867 a32%4- a9% 47%- 29 46 a5 13.9 
6.67 81.5 5.8 12.0 7,230,000 a22%- a9 a363%4-a20 a34 2.9 22.8 
9.87 131.1 9.6 10.0 7,928,528 a3734- a4 54 - 37% 42 2.4 16.7 
29.92 237.7 30.4 15.0 4,868,189 77%4-a22 107%4- 73 98 2.6 18.3 
12.92 31.2 5.0 4.3 1,335,607 23 - 6% 16%4- 13% 15 6.7 7.4 
14.68 17.2 1.8 3.7 621,359 45 - 7% 231%4- 17% 20 10.0 9.7 
31.60 12.3 None a3 241,848 7214- 21% 50 - 35% 48 6.2 9.3 
8.00 10.7 0.7 1.5 800,062 a 74 21%- 15% 20 5.2 12.2 
19.21 48.4 11.8 2.4 1,473,039 a30  - a6% 21 - 16% 19 3.2 9.4 
13.16 90.9 None None 4,893,240 48%- 19% 63%- 40% 59 3.1 16. 
35.01 47.7 5.0 None 997,121 ° 6414-a25% 69 - 52% 61 3.7 12.7 
10.56 77.1 None 19.8 5,772,000 a28%4- a4\% 465%4-a27% 42 2.4 19.1 
33.14 34.8 4.6 2.3 701,217 21 - 4% 373%%- 19% 36 3.3 7.5 
29.01 69.7 10.2 15.7 993,871 4934- 7% 63%4- 45% 61 4.1 5.5 
43.97 58.7 1.8 6.1 831,842 107%4- 68% 158%4- 93% 158 0.9 17.7 
7.92 12.1 None None je: | res wl eed h72%4-a33 h61 2.0 20.9 
16.53 42.6 0.1 14.8 1,079,923 46%4- 4% 4934- 37 44 4.1 10.2 
11.44 80.1 2.7 22.6 3,828,000 a27'4- 26% 2954-al8% 27 3.7 12.1 
33.60 35.3 None None 843,896 2%- 7% 38%- 25 37 6.1 8.1 
24.27 16.1 0.7 1.6 383,822 22 - 2% h39 - 22 36 3.9 6.2 
18.25 76.2 None None 3,340,000 971%4- 28 105 - 903% 102 5.4 13.1 
18.79 869.2 150.0 None 28,806,344 55%4-al9% 665%- 53% 64 3.9 12.3 
35.03 32.9 None None 795,770 48 -al8Y% 63%4- 44% 63 4.0 14.9 
‘uel 7.2 None 0.3 139,000 174%- 1% 123%- 934 11 wi aie 
10.23 13.1 None None 1,050,000 ha31%-al3% h34 - 28 h31 5.8 9.9 
9.22 40.4 9.0 14.2 1,534,776 a2614- a93% 34%-a23 30 a2 13.5 
0.36 47.6 5.5 21.3 486,122 14%- 1 1534- 10% 14 4.0 





for 1949-50 and 1950-51. {Fiscal | year May 31; sales and earnings figures are for 1949-50 and 1950-51. a—Adjusted. b—Fiscal year June 30, 1950. 


c—Combined common. e—Class “B.”’ g—Also paid stock. h—Over-the-Counter. i—Class A 


m—Fiscal year November 30. D—Deficit. 
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. j—Fiscal year October 31. 


k—Fiscal year September 30. 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





“Also FW" refers to the last previous item in this department. 
Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 
of Listed Stocks. Consult individual Stock Factographs for 
further vital information and statistical data on these items. 


Armstrong Cork B 

With continued leadership in the 
home furnishings field and diversifi- 
cation, price of 57 places a reasonable 
appraisal on longer term prospects. 
(Pays $3.75 an.) Sales for the first 
half of 1951 were the highest in the 
history of the company, but because 
of higher taxes and increased cost of 
raw materials earnings were not able 
to keep pace. Net income slipped to 
$3.40 a common share vs. $4.07 for 
the first six months of 1950. How- 
ever, reports indicated that inven- 
tories, contrary to other industries, 
were as low or lower than this time 
last year. Insulating materials are 
experiencing strong demand due to 
the large volume of new plant con- 
struction, and linoleum and felt-base 
rugs reflected the favorable effects of 
a high level of activity in the con- 
struction field. 


Cities Service a 


Now at 112, stock does not appear 
unreasonably priced on basis of cur- 
rent and prospective earning power. 
(Pd. $3 thus far in 1951; pd. 1950, 
$5 plus stock.) In the first half of 
1951 gross revenues gained some 30 
per cent but because of a 133 per cent 
increase in taxes net climbed only 18 
per cent to $8.41 a share vs. $7.09 
reported a year ago. Company has 
large reserves of natural gas and its 
active drilling program is expanding 
crude production. (Also FW, June 
6.) 


Colorado Fuel & Iron C+ 

An unimpressive earnings record 
stamps the shares as speculative; re- 
cent price, 22. (Pays $1.50 an.) A 
$30 million seamless tube mill will 
be built at the Pueblo, Col., plant, 
production from which will be used 
mainly in the drilling of oil and gas 
wells. A large portion of the oil 
industry is in the Southwest and the 
plant is strategically located to serve 
8 


the principal producing centers. Over 
90 per cent of the seamless pipe now 
produced is made in Ohio. The new 
project will bring to $80 million the 
total that Colorado Fuel has spent in 
five years for expansion. 


Columbia Gas System B 

Stock is an attractive low-priced 
holding on basis of system’s excellent 
growth potential; recent price, 14. 
(Pays 80c an.) In the twelve months 
ended June 30 gross revenues attained 
a new high of $180.7 million, a 27 
per cent increase. Net rose to $1.30 
per share from the $1.12 in the pre- 
vious period. Company has arranged 
a short-term bank loan of $12 mil- 
lion (due early in 1952) to finance 
the purchase of large amounts of nat- 
ural gas during off-periods to re- 
plenish the company’s underground 


gas storage reserves. (Also FW, 
June 6.) 
Consumers Power B 


At 33, stock has considerable merit 
as an income holding. (Pays $2 an. 
to yield 6%.) Company has filed an 
application with the Michigan Public 
Service Commission covering the 
issuance of 561,517 additional com- 
mon shares to be offered common 
stockholders on a 1-for-10 basis. 
Other terms of the offering will be 
announced later. The proceeds will 
be used to defray, in part, the cost of 
company’s 1952 expansion budget, 
which will increase generating capa- 
city by 40 per cent at a cost approxi- 
mating $40 million. On completion 
of present plans, capacity will be 100 
per cent larger than at the close of 
World War II. (Also FW, May 
23.) 


Erie Railroad C+ 

Shares of this carrier (price 18) 
are speculative, but road will con- 
tinue to benefit from heavy military 
traffic over the near term. (Paid 


Opinions are based on data and information regarded as 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- 
ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


thus far in 1951, 50c; paid 1950, 
$1.75.) Net earnings through July 
declined from $2.03 a common share 
in 1950 to $1.79 this year. Oper- 
ating revenues were up 14 per cent 
but could not keep up with expenses, 
which climbed 17 per cent in the 
period. In addition, car loadings are 
running more than ten per cent under 
last year with no improvement re- 
ported for the month of August. 
Benefits from the freight rate in- 
creases will be small and full year 
earnings are not expected to reach 
the $3.20 posted last year. 


General Motors A 
This market leader constitutes a 
satisfactory holding on a war or 
peace basis; recent price, 50. (Pd. $3 
thus far in 1951; pd. 1950, $6.) The 
GMC division is introducing a new 
engine for its line of diesel trucks and 
highway tractors, which it is claimed, 
will provide a 12% per cent increase 
in horsepower, a better all-around 
performance, greater economy and a 
longer life. The Frigidaire division 
has developed a new and compact 
electric dehumidifier designed to filter 
room air as well as remove excess 
moisture, while the AC Sparkplug 
division has obtained a contract to 
manufacture gyroscopic gunsights for 
fighter plane machine guns for the 
Air Force. (Also FW, June 27.) 


Greyhound Corp. B 

Now at 11, dividend coverage for 
this speculative issue is not wide. 
(Pays $1 an.) Earnings for the first 
six months of 1951 improved to 43 
cents a common share vs. 40 cents in 
1950 on a smaller number of shares. 
The seasonal nature of bus travel 
usually produces substantially higher 
earnings in the second half, and sum- 
mer travel is exceptionally heavy this 
year. Revenue per bus mile increased 
to 40.9 cents per mile from 39 cents 
a year ago, reflecting a gain in the 
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number of passengers carried and 
some benefits from higher fares. 
Operating expenses remained about 
the same, at 36.3 cents a mile. 


Hilton Hotels C+ 

Selling at about 13, stock is in im- 
proving position, but is still specula- 
tive. (Pays $1.20 an.) Although six 
months earnings declined to $1.17 a 
share as compared with $1.33 last 
year, earnings of the unconsolidated 
subsidiaries were considerably larger 
and improved the over-all picture. An 
additional $2.5 million has been bor- 
rowed on the Stevens Hotel in Chi- 
cago, bringing the total loan to $7 
million. Meanwhile the plan to ex- 
change Hilton stock for that of the 
Waldorf-Astoria Corporation is pro- 
gressing and 93,460 shares were ex- 
changed in the last quarter. This 
brings total holdings to 306,248 
shares or 83.7 per cent of the total 
issue. 


Lockheed Aircraft C+ 

Shares are speculative but repre- 
sent one of the leading units in the 
field; recent price, 20. (Indicated 
rate $1.20 an.) Company has de- 
veloped a new cargo airliner capable 
of crossing the United States in eight 
to nine hours and which will carry 
freight at a direct cost of five cents a 
ton mile, lowest in air cargo history. 
This plane, a development of the 
Super Constellation passenger trans- 
port, is expected to be produced for 
the airlines by 1953. The military 
version of the plane will go into 
production several months earlier. 
Total maximum payload will approx- 
imate 43,000 pounds. (Also FW, 
May 16.) 


Mead Johnson A 


Shares of this industry leader are 
of investment quality; price, 16. 
(Paid 40c thus far in 1951; paid 
1950, $1.) Earnings of 67 cents a 
share were reported for the first half 
of 1951, as against 53 cents for the 
same period in 1950. Indications are 
that full 1951 earnings will better the 
$1.23 of 1950 and make the fourth 
consecutive year of earnings gain. 
The medical profession has long pre- 
scribed Pablum and De-tri-Maltose 
for the newly-born. The introduction 
of Pabena, a new powdered milk for- 
mula with disintegrated cells, is ex- 
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pected to add substantial revenue in 
the future. 


Niagara Mohawk Power C+ 

At 23, stock returns over 6% and 
may be held for income. (Pays $1.40 
an.) Despite the fact that operating 
revenues continued to expand in the 
twelve months period ended June 30, 
the rising cost spiral and heavier 
taxes held net to $1.93 per share vs. 
$2.06 per share in the previous 
twelve months period and $1.96 a 
share in the full year 1950. In the 
recent period electric customers 
showed a gain of 25,700 to a total of 
929,000. Two-thirds of company’s 
298,635 gas customers are presently 


supplied with manufactured gas but © 


most of these will be converted to nat- 
ural gas service this fall. (Also FW, 
Nov. 15.) 


Pacific American Fisheries C+ 

Despite greatly improved earnings, 
industry uncertainties necessitate a 
speculative rating; recent price, 15. 


‘(Paid $1 thus far in 1951; paid 1950, 


$1.50.) Sales and earnings for the 
fiscal year ended February 28 were 
double those of the 1950 period, with 
profits of $3.04 a share against $1.67 
for 1950. However, sales for the 
three months ended May 31 slipped 
badly—to $320,000 as compared to 
over $2 million a year earlier—but 
the company expects to sell all its 
year-end inventory before the 1951 
catch is packed. The run of red sal- 
mon has been the worst of the last 
decade. 


Pacific Gas & Electric SH 

At 34 stock combines a satisfactory 
return (6%) and longer term 
growth. (Pays $2 an.) In the first 
half of 1951 business volume attained 
a new high, sales of both electricity 
and gas rose 14 per cent. While op- 
erating revenues were up 15 per cent 
in the twelve months ended June 30, 
this was more than offset by higher 
operating costs, fixed charges and 
taxes so that net dipped to $2.23 per 
share from the $2.73 reported on a 
smaller share capitalization in the 
previous twelve months. Manage- 
ment expects an early decision on 
company’s application for increased 
gas rates while hearings may begin 
soon on its application for an increase 
of $37.6 million in electric rates. 


South Penn Oil oe 

At 45, stock appears reasonably 
priced and affords a satisfactory re- 
turn. (Pd. $1 thus far in 1951; pd. 
1950, $3.25.) As a result of a larger 
sales volume by Pennzoil (a 73.97 
per cent owned subsidiary) combined 
with higher market prices of Penn- 
sylvania grade crude oil, net in the 
first half of 1951 increased to $2.45 
per share from the $2.09 a year 
ago. Of course, increased labor 
costs, heavier intangible development 
charges and taxes limited the extent 
of the gain. According to the com- 
pany’s president, ‘““The management 
is encouraged by the good progress 
recorded and the outlook for the 
Pennsylvania grade crude oil indus- 
try continues favorable.” 


Union Pacific ra 

Strong finances and increasing div- 
idends place the common im an at- 
tractive position; recent price, 103. 
(Pd. $6.00 thus far in 1951; pd. 
1950, $5.) Although $6.09 a com- 
mon share was earned for the first 
seven months of 1951, net operating 
income for July fell to $100,000 as 
compared to $4 million in July 1950. 
This was due mainly to the effects of 
the severe floods in the regions 
served and it is reported that losses 
suffered by this carrier will be 
among the largest in the rail indus- 
try. Almost all of the losses have 
been charged off to July, which was 
still able to show a profit, and as 
traffic normally picks up in August it 
is expected that full 1951 earnings 
will be substantially better than the 
$14.80 per share of last year. 


United Gas B 
At 21, stock is a satisfactory hold- 
ing for income and holds longer term 
growth possibilities. (Pays $1 an.) 
In spite of materially higher costs, a 
gain of over $10 million in operating 
revenues permitted company to show 
a slight increase in net in the first half 
of 1951. In this period earnings 
equaled 95 cents a share vs. 91 cents 
a year ago. Natural gas revenues 
accounted for about 70 per cent of 
this increase, as a result of colder 
weather in the first quarter and in- 
creased industrial activity. For the 
twelve months ended June 30, net 
equaled $1.61 a share vs. $1.50 one 
year earlier. (Also FW, May 23.) 
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Florida Utilities 


Show Rapid Growth 


Revenues of the larger power and light companies in 


the state are increasing at an above-average rate. 


Outlook of three leading enterprises appears bright 


he State of Florida is one of the 

fastest growing areas in the 
nation today. From 1930 to 1950, the 
“Sunshine State” chalked up the 
largest population gain—as much as 
89 per cent—thus outstripping Cali- 
fornia which was second with an 86 
per cent increase. Despite this 
remarkable record however, utility 
companies serving the principal 
Florida cities have generally remained 
out of the investment limelight be- 
cause of several hazards peculiar to 
the area. Among these are the lack 
of heavy industry, the seasonal factor 
affecting tourist business and the 
hurricane menace. 


Tourist Business 


But while such cities as Miami and 
Tampa are not likely to develop into 
Pittsburghs or Detroits, expansion of 
light industry is progressing at a 
satisfactory rate. Dairying, citrus 
fruit growing, raising of beef cattle, 
and phosphate mining also are grow- 
ing in economic importance. Great 
strides are being made in smoothing 
out the summertime dip in tourist 
business—the state’s principal rev- 
enue source—through bargain rates 
for summer visitors and highly suc- 
cessful promotion of “package” tours. 
Hurricanes still pose a significant 
threat to utility operations, but the 
setting up of reserves for storm 
damage has lessened the adverse 
significance of this factor. 

Florida Power & Light, largest 
utility in the state, furnishes electric 
service to 343 communities, notably in 
the Miami-Palm Beach area where 
approximately two-thirds of gross 
revenues are realized. It is note- 
worthy that in Dade County (Miami) 
where more than half of the com- 
pany’s customers live, residents have 
increased 242 per cent since 1930, 
making it the nation’s fastest growing 
metropolitan area in the past 20 years. 
Heavy service demands upon the 
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company will require the expansion 
of system capability from 450,000 
kilowatts at present to 650,000 kilo- 
watts by 1953, or three times the 
capacity that existed on V-J Day. 

The management of Florida Power 
& Light admits that “the valley of 
Florida’s summer business is. still 
deep.” Result: Sales of the company 
in kilowatt-hours at the peak of the 
winter season are some 20 per cent 
above mid-summer. But the state’s 
good summer climate is luring more 
visitors each year and an increasing 
number of hotels and business estab- 
lishments are staying open the year 
round, lessening the seasonal drop. 
Management realistically faces the 
hurricane problem by charging $1 
million annually to operating expenses 
and placing this amount in a storm 
damage reserve. As this reserve 
gradually builds up, substantial finan- 
cial protection against storm damage 
will be afforded. 

The common stock of Florida 
Power & Light was listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange February 15, 
1950, when American Power & Light 
distributed all of its holdings in the 
Florida unit. The relatively unsea- 
soned status of the shares is reflected 
in a lower price-earnings ratio than 
that of neighboring utilities, but sea- 
soning will be acquired with the 
passage of time and the low pay- 
out of earnings (58 per cent) leaves 
ample room for a larger distribution 
eventually. 

Florida Power Corporation—sec- 
ond largest electric utility in the state 


—serves a more industrialized terri- 
tory than Florida Power & Light. 
While the latter derives a mere seven 
per cent of electric revenues from in- 
dustrial customers, Florida Power ob- 
tains 24 per cent from this source ; the 
national average is 28 per cent. 
Phosphate mining is by far the 
most important industry served by 
Florida Power, and citrus packing 
also ranks high. In St. Petersburg, 
the largest city provided with electric 
service, the number of days during 
which the sun failed to shine has fre- 
quently been less than five per year, 
a testimonial to its extraordinary 
climate. 

Florida Power also serves Clear- 
water and Lake Wales and a subsid- 
iary (Georgia Power & Light) sup- 
plies electricity in 39 Georgia com- 
munities, of which Valdosta, with a 
population of 20,000 is the most im- 
portant. The company has been hav- 
ing some difficulty with the Georgia 
Public Service Commission over rates 
charged by the Georgia subsidiary 
but no final settlement has been 
reached. The Florida legislature set 
up a state public utility commission 
last April, but many municipalities 
have the power to regulate rates ; one 
of these local boards in Pinellas 
County has ordered the company to 
reduce its rates by $500,000 annually, 
but this order is being appealed in the 
courts. 


Decision Pending 


Pending a final decision, the differ- 
ence between the old rates and the 
ordered rates is being impounded and 
this has reduced the company’s earn- 
ings by about 20 cents a share an- 
nually. Notwithstanding these diffi- 
culties, Florida Power is going ahead 
with plans to double its generating 
capacity within the next three years 
by spending an average of $16.5 mil- 
lion a year. 

Tampa Electric is the smallest of 
the three companies but boasts the 


Leading Utilities in the ‘Sunshine State” 


Oper. 

*Electric Revenues 
se 7—Millions— 
(kwh) 1950 1951 
Florida Power ... 2,106 $19.7 $22.5 
Florida P. & L.... 2,201 42.5 50.6 
Tampa Electric . 2,042 10.5 12.4 





+Earned Price 
Per Earn- Indic. 
7—Share—— Recent ings Divi- 
1950 1951 Price Ratio dend Yield 
$1.71 $1.38 19 13.7 $1.20 63% 


2.42 2.40 23 9.6 140 6.1 
3:31 | 3.17' °S6. 14 ee ae 


* Average annual use by residential customers in 1950. + Twelve months ended June 30. a—Includes 


40 cents extra paid in 1950. 
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longest continuous dividend record— 
since 1900. Tampa—key city on 
Florida’s west coast—is an important 
port and a center of Havana cigar 
production. Other cities served in- 
clude Winter Haven, an important 
citrus production and cattle raising 
section and Dade City, site of one of 
the nation’s largest citrus canning 
plants. The company is conserva- 
tively capitalized but prior to 1950 
set aside smaller sums for deprecia- 
tion than was claimed for Federal in- 
come tax purposes. The 1950 annual 
report states that no studies have 
been made to “‘determine the adequacy 


of the accumulated reserve for 
depreciation on a straight line basis” 
and at some future date heavier 
charges may be required to augment 
the present depreciation reservé, now 
equal to only 14 per cent of utility 
plant. 

The company’s earnings are sensi- 
tive to changes in fuel oil prices; in 
1949, net jumped 99 cents a share 
over 1948, largely reflecting a 36 per 
cent drop in fuel oil costs. On the 
other hand, Tampa Electric has a 
heavier proportion of industrial busi- 
ness than its neighbors, with the phos- 
phate industry taking about a third 


of total kilowatt-hour sales. Also, 
electricity use by the company’s resi- 
dential customers now averages 12 
per cent higher than the nation as a 
whole whereas in 1940 Tampa Elec- 
tric’s figure was nine per cent be- 
low the national average. 

For the reasons outlined, the 
equities of the principal Florida util- 
ities rank below issues of the highest 
grade. However, investors who can 
assume reasonable risks are warranted 
in adding these issues to a diversified 
portfolio, since the exceptional growth 
factor overshadows the disadvantages 
mentioned. 


Santa Fe Priced At Five Times Earnings 


Although shares of this strategically located carrier 


are among the soundest in the rail list, they exhibit 


an extremely modest valuation on a statistical basis 


he postwar period has been 

fraught with difficulties for the 
majority of the nation’s railroads. 
Although the volume of freight traf- 
fic has remained above the best levels 
ever witnessed prior to 1942, labor 
and material costs have risen so 
sharply that profit margins even be- 
fore income taxes have been subnor- 
mal, and higher tax rates have been 
an added burden. In order to main- 
tain the industry’s economic health, 
the ICC has found it necessary to 
grant no less than ten freight rate 
increases in the past five years. 

These rate hikes have enabled all 
but the marginal roads to keep their 
heads above water, and that is all 
they were intended to do. But in the 
process, since all roads shared in them 
regardless of the needs of individual 
carriers, the more efficient or more 
fortunate companies which could 
have maintained some margin of 
earnings even without some or any 
of the rate increases have benefited 
very substantially. Of this favored 
group, Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe is a leading member. 

This road has been a consistent 
earner for over half a century, hav- 
ing reported profits in every year, 
good or bad, since 1895. This is an 
unusual record in any industry, and 
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is especially impressive in a field as 
highly cyclical as railroading. There 
are a number of reasons for Santa 
Fe’s superior performaiice in the past, 
all of which remain in operation at 
present and will continue to bolster 
earnings in the future. 

Of .basic importance throughout 
the road’s history has been the extent 
and nature of the territory it serves. 





Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 


Revenues Earned 
(Mil- Per Divi- 


Year lions) Share dends Price Range 
1929. .$267.2 $11.35 $5.00 14934.—97% 
1933.. 119.8 D052 None 40%—17% 


1937.. 170.7 0.30 1.00 
1938.. 154.3 0.41 None 
1939.. 160.0 0.47 None 


4734—163% 
221%4—114% 
21%—10% 


1940.. 170.0 1.35 050 12%— 6% 
1941.. 2250 495 100 15%—9 
1942.. 361.1 13.90 3.00 26%—13% 
1943.. 471.1 1055 3.00 34 —22% 
1944.. 528.1 995 3.00 4134—26% 
1945.. 528.7 4.78 3.00 563%4—38% 
1946.. 411.6 6.76 3.00 60%—39 
1947.. 462.7 8.55 3.00  491%4—33 
1948.. 526.7 11.66 4.00  603%—42 
1949.. 482.8 9.03 4.00 523%4,—40 
1950.. 522.7. 15.64 4.25 76%—50 
Six months ended June 30: 

1950. .$219.3 $4.25 Ams Ud the wdles 
1951.. 277.3 4.85 a$3.00 a887%—73 





a—To August 29. D—Deficit. Note—All fig- 
ures adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split August 1, 
1951. 





Operating more miles of track than 
any other domestic railroad, this unit 
naturally receives a large volume of 
profitable long haul traffic, and a 
large proportion of the freight it car- 
ries originates and/or terminates on 
its own lines. Its traffic is well diver- 
sified, with agricultural and refined 
petroleum products — which do not 
show as marked cyclical variations 
as do many other items — both rank- 
ing high in importance. Furthermore, 
many individual freight classifications 
which bulk large for Santa Fe carry 
high rates. 

In recent years, other beneficial 
influences have come into play. Pop- 
ulation growth in this road’s terri- 
tory has been considerably greater 
than for the nation as a whole. Com- 
petition from other transportation 
media, a heavy handicap to some 
other carriers, has been minimized 
by the long haul nature of much of 

Please turn to page 31 
Il 
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A Great In San Francisco this 
Event In week the representa- 
TheAdding tives of nearly 50 na- 


tions of the world are 
assembled for the Japanese Peace 
Treaty conference. The signing of a 
peace treaty with Japan will mark an 
important moment in post-World 
War II history. 

But before any signatures are af- 
fixed to the treaty, Russia can be 
counted upon to throw the entire con- 
ference into confusion since she is de- 
cidedly opposed to the present draft. 
To accomplish this, and whatever else 
may have been planned by the mas- 
ters of the Kremlin, Russia has at the 
head of her delegation that tireless ob- 
structionist, Deputy Foreign Minister 
Andrei A. Gromyko. The United 
States, however, has proposed a rigid 
procedure for the conference in line 
with its plans to effect the signing of 
the treaty despite any delaying tactics 
that might be tried by the Russians. 

Another milestone in postwar his- 
tory will be reached in the near fu- 
ture, it is hoped, when a peace treaty 
will be evolved for West Germany. 
In all likelihood, both Japan and West 
Germany will carry on under their 
new freedom to become powerful 
forces in opposition to the imperialis- 
tic ambitions of Communist Russia. 
Under the proposed treaty draft, 
Japan will be treated very generously, 
and West Germany can expect the 
same. 

Much of the credit for the excel- 
lent terms of the Japanese Peace 
treaty should go to General Douglas 
MacArthur, the man who first 
brought defeat to that nation and then 
restored its honor by his patience and 
diplomatic skill in meeting its post- 
war problems. President Truman and 
his Administration have erred gravely 
in the eyes of the public by not hav- 
ing provided the General with a 
proper invitation to the San Francisco 
conference. 
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William In the death of William 
Randolph Randolph Hearst last 
eee month, the nation lost 


one of the most influen- 
tial and provocative figures of the 
newspaper and magazine fields. 

Money meant little to him. His 
wealthy father made possible his first 
opportunity to run a newspaper just 
te give him something to do. Yet 
there were no rivals to his ambition. 
While Pulitzer, Dana, Greeley and 
Bennett were all great newspaper 
editors and publishers in their times, 
none ever gathered together any siz- 
able newspaper empire or amassed as 
large a fortune as did Hearst. 

From his first newspaper venture 
in 1887 almost to the time of his death 
he was a vigorous crusader for what- 
ever he thought would be good for 
the common people. While he made 
many enemies at times, they were far 
outnumbered by the friends and fol- 
lowers he gained by his efforts. 

Newspaper men might be said to 
owe a debt of gratitude to Hearst for 
the part he played in substantially 
raising the level of their wages. And 
because of his genius for picking out 
new talent, many a columnist and 
cartoonist owes his fame to him. 

During the early part of his ca- 
reer Mr. Hearst leaned to the polit- 
ical left. As he grew older, how- 
ever, it was clearly noticeable that 
he had grown more conservative in 
his thinking. Instead of tending to- 
ward socialistic ideas, he began to 
boost big business. His hatred for 
the New Deal and the Fair Deal made 
him fairly boil with forthright criti- 
cism of their policies. 

I intimately followed Hearst’s ca- 
reer for the past 51 years. Although 
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he was frequently a center of con- 
troversy, particularly during his 
younger years, he ranks as a great 
man who loved America and every- 
thing for which this country stands. 


Mexican Through the Export-Im- 
Railway port Bank, the Govern- 
Toe ment has loaned Mexico 


$56 million to put her 
railroads into shape. Presumably, the 
two loans involved were made as a 
part of our Good Neighbor policy. 

But when we consider Mexico’s 
insensitive attitude toward American 
investors in the past, the news be- 
comes highly interesting. We won- 
der what will happen when it comes 
time for her to repay these loans. 

Years ago Mexico sold a big rail- 
road bond issue to American inves- 
tors and defaulted on the interest— 
the holders of those bonds, so far, are 
merely holding the bag. 

In still another instance Mexico 
caused a significant loss to this coun- 
try. After providing needed capital 
for the development of the Mexican 
oil fields, our investors received any- 
thing but fair treatment at the hands 
of the Mexican government when it 
confiscated those properties for its 
own account. 

These past developments hardly re- 
flect a Good Neighbor policy on the 
part of the Mexican government. We 
therefore wonder whether our ex- 
perience with the new $56 million 
railway grants will prove to be the 
same as that with the earlier rail 
bonds. While in this instance the 
loans were made by a Government 
agency and not directly by the Amer- 
ican people, as taxpayers they are the 
ones who will have to shoulder the 
costs in the event of default. 

We wonder, too, just how much 
New York City’s former Mayor and 
cur present Ambassador to Mexico, 
William O’Dwyer, may have had to 
do with this transaction. 
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Titanium Demand 


Scores Sharp Gains 


Growth rapid in peacetime, demand for this newcomer among 


industry's raw materials pyramids as result of rearmament. 


Allegheny Ludlum and National Lead are among leading factors 


F rom a laboratory production stage 
of only a few samples in 1946, 
production of titanium, hailed as a 
“wonder metal” in the field of new 
industrial raw materials, has multi- 
plied to an annual rate of 275 tons 
late in 1950, to 500 tons in 1951, 
and, late in 1952, is expected to 
reach an annual rate of 4,100 tons. 

Measured against production of 
other metals, these figures seem small 
indeed. However, viewed from the 
angle of price, they take on a closer 
semblance of greatness. 

It now costs about $6 a pound to 
produce titanium forgings, bar and 
rod. About $15 a pound for sheet 
and strip. The average production 
cost for all titanium products figures 
out at nearly $11 a pound or about 
$21,000 a ton. Government experts 
believe the cost, when technology re- 
duces production to a continuous 
process, can be cut to around a dollar 
a pound. Meanwhile, in advance of 
that date, demand is sharply growing. 


Essential Peacetime Need 


Titanium is a silvery gray metallic 
element, which, in union with small 
amounts of other metals—iron, 
chromium, magnesium or aluminum 
—develops exceptional strength. It 
is said to be two to three times 
stronger than aluminum alloys, five 
times as strong as magnesium alloys, 
stronger even than highly select alloy 
steels. Hence, the rootstock of the 
metal’s name—Titan. 

But its virtues only begin at that 
point, so research scientists assure us. 
Though about 60 per cent heavier 
than aluminum, titanium is 56 per 
cent lighter than steel. Its alloys, in 
addition to being exceptionally strong 
and relatively light, are also hard, 
able to resist fatigue, and withstand 
impact and expansion. They possess 
high heat resistance, and stand up 
against steam. Resistance to abrasive 
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erosion is another point in the metal’s 
favor and it is singularly attractive 
to marine equipment makers because 
it is almost impervious to salt water. 
Yet, it is comparatively easy to work. 

Dependent until recent months up- 
on imports, peacetime need of Ameri- 
can industry for titanium-based prod- 
ucts has grown sharply since World 
War II. Following are a few of the 
metal’s better known uses: as a basic 
pigment for white paints; in lacquers 
and synthetic plastics such as Bake- 
lite products; for linoleum, rubber, 
wall papers and coated fabrics ; in the 
fabrication of glass, ceramics and 
paper products, and in coated and 
vitrified enamel ware. 

Need of expansion of facilities for 
producing titanium were apparent be- 
fore the communist assault upon 
South Korea. It has multiplied since. 


Defense Need 


Titanium’s resistance to heat has 
made it a preferred material for use 
in the construction of parts of jet 
engines. It is used in fire walls, ar- 
mor plate and in airplane propellers. 
Military experimenters depend upon 
titanium in the construction of 
rockets and guided missiles. The 
chemical and pharmaceutical supply 
industries find it essential in making 
their equipment. 

Less widely heralded, though free- 
ly enough admitted, titanium is play- 
ing an increasingly strong role as a 
factor in America’s atomic power and 
weapons programs. 

The need for titanium, fast expand- 
ing in peacetime, has pyramided as a 
result of the accelerated defense pro- 
gram. Roughly doubled in 1951 over 
1950, the production rate will in- 
crease about seven-fold in 1952, but 
even this gain will not be sufficient to 
meet the demand. Quite apart from 
its efficiency in the alloy and other 
fields, one reason for the growing call 


by industry for this new industrial 
material lies in the tightening of re- 
strictions on other metals. Titanium 
is readily adaptable to serve the pur- 
poses now satisfied by a number of 
other elements. 

In terms of corrosion resistance, ti- 
tanium ranks second only to platinum 
which it strikingly resembles in ap- 
pearance. But platinum currently 
costs $90 an ounce. Unlike platinum, 
titanium abounds in the earth’s crust, 
ranking fourth in abundance among 
the ‘structural metals. However, 
known ore deposits of commercial 
value are limited. Canada is believed 
to possess the largest reserves of the 
metal and in Quebec Kennecott Cop- 
per and New Jersey Zinc are develop- 
ing an ore body. 

Ore bodies also exist in the United 
States, the largest ilmenite or ti- 
tanium-iron ore body being at 
Tahawus, N. Y. This is owned by 
the National Lead Company which, 
with the Allegheny Ludlum Steel 
Corporation, ranks among the lead- 
ers in titanium development. 


A Two-Way Project 


Scarcely removed from the labor- 
atory stage, titanium became the sub- 
ject of a joint National Lead-Alle- 
gheny Steel project having two prin- 
cipal objectives, each engaging a 
major share of the attention of tech- 
nologists of the two companies men- 
tioned. National Lead has concen- 
trated its efforts on refining the ore 
into pure titanium sponge—which is 
comparable with pig iron in making 
steel. Allegheny Ludlum melts the 
sponge into pure metal or titanium- 
base alloys, and then rolls, forges or 
draws the material into products 
ready for fabrication. 

Heralding the arrival of titanium 
as a major industrial metal is the re- 
cent formation of Titanium Metals 
Corporation, owned by National Lead 
and Allegheny Ludlum. Titanium 
Metals has started construction of the 
world’s first large-scale, ‘self-contained 
plant for the production of titanium 
at Henderson, Nev. Cost: $14.1 mil- 
lion. Production: 3,600 tons a year. 
The plant will employ 1,000 workers 
and serve as an experimental station 
and a proving ground for a corps of 
scientists recruited from both com- 
panies. Commercial production is 
scheduled to start late in 1952. 
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CSC PROGRESS REPORT 





COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION sales for the first half 
of 1951 totaled over $30 million, approximately twice the figure for 
the same period a year ago. 


EXPANSION PROJECTS for which Certificates of Necessity have 
been received amount to over $22,000,000. 


AT STERLINGTON, LA., the construction of new facilities will double 
the plant’s present production of ammonia and methanol and provide 
a new unit for making ammonium nitrate, one of the most popular 
forms of nitrogen for use in the fertilizer industry. 


THE NEW 12 MILLION dollar dextran plant being built in Terre 
Haute, Ind., will have an initial annual production rate of one million 
pints of Expandex, CSC’s trade name for its dextran product. Known 
medically as a plasma volume expander, Expandex is valuable in the 


treatment of shock, hemorrhage, burns, and surgery. 


CHANGES AND ADDITIONS are being made to the penicillin and 
bacitracin plants in Terre Haute to increase production of these 
antibiotics. Several new fermenters are now in operation and the 


remainder of the units will be in production before the end of the year. 


IN ADDITION to these projects, applications are pending for the 
expansion of facilities to increase the output of other chemicals, drugs, 
and agricultural products. 


COMPLETED is the first unit of the new plant at Sterlington to pro- 
duce nitrogen solutions for the fertilizer industry, and first shipments 


to customers are now being made. The second unit of this plant is 


expected to be ready early in 1952. 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION © 17 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
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Copper strike and continued stalemate in Korean truce talks 


further becloud raw material picture for makers of civilian 


durable goods, but activity in other lines will remain high 


The copper strike, which has almost com- 
pletely halted domestic production of this vital 
metal, is bad news for producers of automobiles, 
household appliances and other civilian durable 
goods. They already face a further cut in steel, 
copper and aluminum allotments for fourth quarter 
use, and unless the strike is settled very shortly 
they may find their supplies reduced still further 
after the turn of the year. Copper was already a 
more serious bottleneck than either steel or alumi- 
num, since large additions are being made to pro- 
ductive capacity for these two, whereas little can 
be done to boost U. S. output of copper and our 
imports have fallen sharply thus far this year, due 
to the higher prices prevailing in foreign markets 
for the metal. 


Just how severe a blow a further reduction in 
metal supplies would be to durable goods makers 
is difficult to say. They have been unable to sell 
all their output in recent months even though it 
was well below average 1950 levels. Stocks at all 
business levels are still large despite some recent 
reductions by retailers, and thus when lagging cus- 
tomer demand picks up the effects will not reach 
factory assembly lines for some time. On the 
other hand, still more substantial cuts in permiss- 
ible output of cars, radios, TV sets and the like 
might touch off another wave of scare buying 
which, if it approached the proportions of those 
witnessed last January and in July 1950, could 
clean out dealers’ and producers’ inventories in a 
short time. 


Regardless of the eventual outcome of Korean 
truce negotiations,. the current stalemate and the 
possibility that others like it may ensue in future 
are hardly calculated to induce control authorities 
to be more lenient in their treatment of industries 
not contributing to defense requirements. But this 
newest evidence of Communist duplicity provides 
additional assurance, if any were needed, that our 
armament program must proceed at top speed. 
This means continued infusions of Federal funds 
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into the economy and a continued high level of 
activity in most lines for an indefinite period in 
the future. 


It is still by no means clear just how Govern- 
ment outlays are to be financed. The Senate 
Finance Committee is approaching completion of 
its version of the new tax bill, but its decisions are 
still tentative and even when finally adopted are 
subject to approval by the Senate as a whole before 
they can be submitted to a conference committee. 
This last step may result in some sweeping changes, 


‘since the Senate Finance Committee’s product 


differs sharply from the bill passed by the House. 


As regards corporate taxes, it calls for an 
increase of only two points instead of five in rates 
applying to the first $25,000 of income and retains 
present EPT exemption provisions, whereas the 
House bill calls for a cut in the average earnings 
exemption from 85 per cent to 75 per cent of base 
period profits. In other major respects corporate 
tax provisions are identical with those approved 
by the House, including imposition of the higher 
rates retroactively to the first of the year. In- 
vestors will be interested in two personal income 
tax provisions. The withholding tax on dividends 
and interest proposed by the House is not included, 
and capital gains tax rates are left unchanged. 
However, the Senate Committee wants short term 
losses deducted from long term gains before the 
latter are halved rather than afterward. 


With industrial stock prices around all-time 
highs, this is no time for indiscriminate purchases 
of volatile issues. Obviously, stocks are not the 
bargains they were two years ago. However, 
prices of the better equities have not gotten out 
of line with realities, and despite the prospect of 
lower earnings in some lines and tax limitations 
on gains by others, investors for income are fully 
warranted in maintaining their holdings of well 
selected common shares. 

Written August 30, 1951; Allan F. Hussey 
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Industrial Output Dips 


Consumer sales resistance, the usual seasonal 
influences, and a 20 per cent cut in automobile 
output were reflected in a decline in industrial pro- 
duction in July to the lowest point in ten months. 
The Federal Reserve Board’s seasonally adjusted 
July index was 213 (1935-39—100) vs. 222 for 
June. However, the July index still was 17 points 
above that for the year-earlier month. Factory 
sales of new motor vehicles declined meanwhile to 
492,311 units in July, the lowest volume in 18 
months, 

Indications are that output for August was above 
that of July although somewhat below the average 
level of the first half of this year. Retailers, how- 
ever, look for a sharp upswing in demand in Sep- 
tember, based on the factor of high consumer pur- 
chasing power combined with a growing feeling 
among consumers that higher prices and scarcities 
of certain types of goods are in prospect. Rapid 
increases in buying for defense purposes helped 
offset the effect of consumer sales resistance during 
the summer, and defense activities will accelerate 
in future months. 


Utility Expansion Slowdown 

Plans of the electric utility industry to boost 
capacity from 68.5 million kilowatts at the close 
of 1950 to 84 million kilowatts by the end of 1952 
have been clouded by materials shortages. A num- 
ber of projects may be halted during the fourth 
quarter by a lack of structural steel, and aluminum 
and copper are also in short supply. Producers of 
generating equipment, booked as far as three years 
ahead in some instances, have been forced to use 
their fourth quarter allotments of strategic metals 
under CMP to sustain operations. These com- 
panies will continue to operate at a high level but 
unless materials allotments are increased deliveries 
are likely to be delayed. Industry circles are now 
predicting that actual expansion will fall short of 
the 1952 goal by from two to four million kilo- 
watts. 


Mild Can Restrictions 

NPA has allocated between four and 4.4 mil- 
lion tons of steel for use in tin container manufac- 
ture in the year beginning October 1, sufficient 
for a record can tonnage. However, in order to 
restrict the use of cans for non-essential purposes, 
NPA has ruled that starting next month three 
categories of can use must be established. Group 
16 


I consists of perishable foods and essential non- 
food items and packers can take delivery of 100 
per cent of the cans they used for these products 
in the base period (1949 or 1950). Group Il 
products (foods such as coffee, baking powder and 
shortening) are limited to 90 per cent of base 
period use and Group III (beer, household clean- 
ers etc.) are restricted to 70 per cent. Food cans 
comprise by far the largest proportion of can 
shipments, and the effects of these restrictions on 
tin can makers should not be severe. 


Higher Lead Prices? 


A two-price system for lead, similar to that exist- 
ing in zinc and copper, is now a possibility in view 
of the critically short supply of this metal. The 
price ceiling on copper refined from foreign ore is 
three cents per pound higher than domestically- 
mined copper; thus, if this pattern is followed in 
lead, the domestic price ceiling would remain at 17 
cents a pound (New York) while importers of the 
metal would be granted a higher ceiling price. 
The current strike in the copper industry is having 
a serious effect on production of lead which recent- 
ly became the fifth major metal to be placed under 
complete allocation by the Government. 


Private Industrial Building 


In contrast with the World War II industrial 
building program which was largely supported by 
Government funds, private industry is paying its 
own way for the most part in the present industrial 
construction boom. During World War II, only 
a small fraction of total volume was underwritten 
by private business whereas in 1950 and during 
the first six months of this year, nearly 75 per 
cent of the dollar volume of industrial contracts 
awarded represented private funds. Total volume 
of nearly $2.4 billion was 310 per cent over that 
of the same 1950 period, and 40 per cent over the 
total for all of last year. 


Cement Boom Continues 


Although the rate of increase in cement output 
diminished slightly during July it was still eight 
per cent greater than that reported for the year- 
earlier month, while mill shipments totaling nearly 
24.3 million barrels were up five per cent over the 
year ago figure. For the first seven months of this 
year, production has risen 14 per cent and ship- 
ments 1] per cent thus lifting previously reduced 
inventories to levels higher than a year ago. En- 
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gineering construction awards meanwhile have 
risen 26.6 per cent over dollar volume of the first 
seven months of 1950 and military construction 
is due to rise sharply again as soon as Congress 


takes action on a proposed $5.7 million worth of . 


projects, many of which are classified as urgent. 


Bridge Construction 


Although steel allocations for highways have 
been cut, delaying progress on work now under 
way, plans for several new bridges are cropping 
up. An $84 million structure to cross the Delaware 
between Philadelphia and Camden has been au- 
thorized, and three toll bridges, to cost an aggre- 
gate of $15.5 million over the upper portion of the 
Delaware are being planned. Hearings have been 
started on Capitol Hill to authorize a $16 million 
bridge over the Potomac River at Alexandria, and 
a survey for a new Mississippi River bridge at New 
Orleans, to cost an estimated $44 million, is being 
actively considered, with a tunnel as an alternate 
plan. 


New Sulphur Source 


The brimstone supply picture has brightened 
perceptibly as a result of the most important new 
sulphur discovery in 20 years. Freeport Sulphur 
has acquired development rights to the new deposit 
from the Texas Company, with whom it will share 
equally in profits from the operation. Freeport 
plans to build a $10 to $15 million plant at the 
site, about 100 miles from New Orleans, and hopes 
to be producing 500,000 long tons annually by 
1953. This would be close to one-third of the 1.6 
million tons produced by Freeport last year. 

The United States produces about 90 per cent 
of the sulphur available to the free world and al- 
though first-half production of 2.7 million tons set 
a new record, the current shortage is estimated at 


a million tons a year. The Freeport discovery, to- 
gether with new production being developed by 
Texas Gulf Sulphur and others, will probably mean 
an end to the shortage some time in 1953. Out- 
look for the sulphur producers continues favorable, 
and the paper, fertilizer, rubber and other indus- 


tries dependent upon this important industrial ele- 
ment will also benefit. 


Briefs on Selected Issues 


Borden Company’s chemical division has de- 
veloped a new resorcin-phenol adhesive called 
Casophen LT-68. 

Firestone Tire will redeem 12,000 shares of its 
41% per cent preferred stock November 15. 

MacAndrews & Forbes’ sales for the first half: 
$8.5 million vs. $4.5 million a year ago. 

General Electric has started construction of a 
plant at Springfield, N. J., to house division pro- 
ducing precision parts used in radio, television and 
electronics. 

Underwood Corporation’s sales for the first half: 
$38.8 million vs. $24.2 million a year ago. 


Other Corporate News 


American Radiator & Standard Sanitary has 
acquired Acme Metal Products, a manufacturer of 
kitchen cabinets. 

Capital Transit stockholders will vote October 
10 on a 4-for-1 stock split. 

Hamilton Watch has acquired Ralph W. Biggs 
& Company, producer of watch cases. 

Archef-Daniels-Midlands’ sales for the fiscal 
year ended June 30 were $239.8 million vs. $219 
million a year earlier; Davison Chemical, $43.1 
million vs. $34.9 million; McKesson & Robbins, 
$433 million vs. $367.6 million; Pabco Products, 
$37.8 million vs. $25 million; Pepperell, $87.7 
million vs. $66.6 million. 
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Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for the 
change—when issues on this page are dropped from the 
list. Purchases should be made only when consistent with 
the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate 
the investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


U. S. Gov't, 2%s, 1972-67 2.65% Not 


American Tel. & Tel. 234s, 1975... 97 2.95 105 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 444s, 1964 104 4.15 Not 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 3%s, 

1985 99 3.20 105 
Cities Service 3s, 3.10 100 
Commonwealth Edison 2%s, 1999. . 3.03 103.2 
Illinois Central joint 414s, 1963... 4,20 105 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 2%s, 1985. . 3.00 106 
Southern Pacific Co. 444s, 1969... . 4.75 105 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 


Recent Call 

Price Yield Price 
American Sugar Ref. 7% cum 5.30% Not 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 5% 

(par $50) non-cum 4.81 Not 
Champion Paper $4.50 cum 4.33 107 
Gillette Safety Razor $5 cum 5.21 105 
Public Service E & G $1.40 cum. conv. 26 5.39 (1960) 
Reading 4% lst (par $50) non-cum. 36 5.56 50 
Wheeling Steel $5 cum 5.62 105 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company positions. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 


--Dividends—~ -—Earnings— Recent 

1950 1951 1950 1951 Price 
AmericanHomeProducts $2.00 $1.40 b$1.53 b$1.39 35 
Dow Chemical i *2.40 5.73 6.12 111 
El Paso Natural Gas... 1. £20: fLi6 i382 “SZ 
General Electric r 2.10 b2.68 b2.44 59 
General Foods 45 1.80 al.01 a0.70 43 
Intl Business Machines *4. *3.00 b5.34 b5.06 222 
Pacific Lighting 3.00 225 £3.92 £404 52 
Standard Oil of Calif... *2.50 1.95 b2.11 b2.96 52 
Union Carbide & Carbon 2.50 2.00 b2.11 b2.02 64 
United Biscuit 0.80 b2.19 b2.09 32 


*Also paid stock. a—First quarter. b—Half-year. c—12 months 
to May 31. f—12 months to June 30. 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger propor- 
tion of common stock commitments held by the average 
investor; stocks listed in the “Stocks for Income and 
Appreciation” classification may be used as supplementary 
selections. 

——Dividends——,, *Indi- 

Paid Paid Paid Recent cated 

Since 1950 1951 Price Yield 

American Stores 1939 $2.00 $2.00 36 56% 
American Tel. & Tel.... 1881 9.00 9.00 161 5.6 
Borden Company 1889 2.80 180 49 5.7 
Consolidated Edison .... 1885 1.70 1.50 31 +64 
Household Finance 1926 2.20 180 38 +63 
Kress (S. H.) 1918 30) 235 &% 55 
Louisville & Nashville ... 1934 3.52 300 51 69 
MacAndrews & Forbes... 1903 3.00 2.50 40 7.5 
May Dept. Stores 19i1.. 13. 13: 3 46 
Pacific Gas & Electric... 1919 2.00 150 34 59 
Philadelphia Electric.... 1902 1.35 1.12% 29 +5.2 

Reynolds Tobacco “B”... 1918 2.00 150 34 59° 
Safeway Stores 1927 240 1.20 35 6.9 
Socony-Vacuum 135 1.10 35 $46 
Southern Calif. Edison... 200 150 34 5.9 
Sterling Drug 250 150 45 5.6 
Texas Company 32) 6165—CUS5 CSS 
Underwood Corp. ...... 1911 400 225 54 17.4 
Union Pacific R. R. .... 1900 5.00 6.00 103 +5.8 
United Fruit 450 450 72 6.2 
Walgreen Company 185 145 27 68 


*Based on 1950 total payments except as otherwise indicated. 
tBased on indicated current annual rate. 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group, but are satisfactory for larger port- 
folios. Greater price volatility should be expected from 
commitments in this classification. 

--Dividends~ -Earnings—, Recent 
1951 1950 1951 Price 
Allied Stores J $2.25 b$0.84 b$0.57 44 
Bethlehem Steel _ 3.00 5.63 c4.74 52 
Cluett, Peabody i 1.50 2.52 ¢c3.24 32 
Columbia Gas System.. 0. 0.60 £1.12 £130 14 
Container Corporation.. 2. 1.50 ¢2.15 4.42 
Firestone Tire d 3.50 ¢6.68 e11.70 
Flintkote Company .... 3. 150 2.33 2.35 
General Amer. Transport. 3. 2.25 ¢2.12 2.70 
General Motors } 3.00 ¢5.46 3.13 
Glidden Company ‘ 2.25 g2.15 922.76 
Kennecott Copper / 3.75 3.49 4.65 
Mathieson Chemical ... 1. 1.20 1.63 2.06 
Mid-Continent Petrol... 3.25 2.75 3.22 4.83 
Simmons Company .... 3.00 1.50 3.09 2.39 
Sperry Corporation .... 2.00 1.50 c2.10 2.57 
Tide Water Assoc. Oil.. 1.90 1.40 c¢2.25 2.69 
U. S. Steel 3.45 2.25 4.08 3.61 
West Penn Electric.... 1.85 1.00 c1.70 c1.51 


b—First quarter. c—Half-year. e--Six months ended April 30. 
f—12 months to June 30. g—Nine months to July 31. 
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Washington Newsletter 





Potential flood of petitions under Capehart amendment, not 
prices, worries OPS—Alien Property Custodian looks to sale 
of General Aniline interests; various suits still pending 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The Cape- 
hart amendment to the price control 
law roughly bases ceilings on the 
highs during the first half of the 
year, plus or minus subsequent 
changes in all costs through Jyly 26. 
The Administration argument against 
the amendment is that it’s inflation- 
ary, which, given an inflation, would 
probably be the case. But it isn’t 
this that scares OPS management 


so much. There are still harder 
things. 
Under the amendment, anyone 


who’s squeezed can apply for a new 
ceiling. The number of petitions 
could reach the sum of all of the 
products made by all manufacturers 
—a matter of millions. So it’s urgent 
for OPS to hold down, not prices, 
but the number of letters it might 
get. If it can find a way to do it 
that also depresses prices, there’s so 
much gain. The Agency can’t simply 
put all ceilings permanently above 
market, although this would help. It 
can, however, follow a fairly soft 
policy. 

There’s a second method. The 
business of basing prices on costs is 
tricky since costs must be allocated. 
Most companies, there’s ample rea- 
son to believe, don’t sufficiently detail 
their sales or overhead costs. Thus 
when regulations requiring careful 
allocations of these costs, product by 
product, are drafted, those who fail to 
fill out the requisite forms can be ig- 
nored. A combination of the two 
strategies seems likely. 


Republican support for the Pres- 
ident’s proposals was - designed to 
embarrass the Democrats, which it 
does. Most of them had voted against 
stiff controls. Those who didn’t so 
vote want to preserve a campaign 
argument. The Republicans in turn 
are mainly interested in putting 
blame, any kind of blame, on the 
Administration. 
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The Alien Property Custodian 
is hopeful that he may soon be able 
to sell his controlling interest in Gen- 
eral Aniline. The Swiss, who claim 
that the stock is their property and 
not part of the German Farben em- 
pire at all, made some blunders which 
may damage their case before the 
American courts. In Switzerland 
they refused to let the custodian look 
at the books of the holding company, 
something he’s allowed to do under 
American law. So there will be a 
request for dismissal. 

There are two additional suits. 
Remington Rand claimed various op- 
tions which were interfered with by 
APC’s possession. They were turned 
down by the Court of Appeals and 
have asked for Supreme Court re- 
view. There’s another private dam- 
age suit by an American holder of 
the Swiss shares, who claims that his 
properties have been damaged. This 
was dismissed in the lower courts, 
but is being appealed. 

The stock is valued by the Cus- 
todian at $72 million. It’s been ru- 
mored that various banking concerns 
have hinted they’d pay more. If the 
suits are won, the stocks will be placed 
on the market. If they are lost, the 
Governmént may have to turn back 
not only the stock, but, perhaps, ac- 
cumulated earnings. There may also 
be a liability for damages. 


In general, the Alien Property 
Office is not self supporting. It runs 
on about $4 million a year. The 
earnings on its properties return 
about $3.7 million. The poor show- 
ing reflects both large cash assets, 
which under the law may not be in- 
vested, plus a lot of cats and dogs. 
Most of the money comes from a few 
good companies. 


On 70,000 estimated applications 
in the current fiscal year, which is 
about the same as last year, the Pat- 





ent Office expects to issue 5,000 more 
patents. This was testified before the 


Senate Appropriations Committee. 
The expectation seems large because 
the Supreme Court has been denying 
patents more and more. Last De- 
cember, in the Supermarket case, it 
said that mere gadgets can’t be pat- 
ented; it must be a real invention. 

The figures create the impression 
that both patent lawyers and the Pat- 
ent Office are ignoring the Supreme 
Court. A Commissioner points out 
that the Office had been reversed 
many times by the Court of Appeals 
for denying patents, so that it can’t 
simply say “no” all the time. This 
hasn’t happened, however, since the 
latest Supreme Court decision. 

An interesting question is whether 
the patents being issued actually are 
any good. Basing himself on the Su- 
preme Court order, a manufacturer 
might simply pirate the latest gadget 
and wait to be sued. On this point, 
the Commissioners confess that they 
don’t feel comfortable, say they’re 
“doing as well as they can.” 


The Government has been losing 
a lot of cases in which it claimed that 


_ family partnerships were invalid and 


that the whole tax has to be paid by 
papa. By various means, families 
manage to get their cases before jur- 
ies in state courts, which see nothing 
whatever that’s invalid. 


The Democratic National Com- 
mittee is said to have worked out a 
clear campaign strategy only in the 
event that Senator Taft represents 
the opposition. There’s no set of 
campaign slogans yet if they have to 
face General Eisenhower. 

' . —Jerome Shoenfeld 
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’ CORPORATION OF AMERICA | 
} 180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 





| pee Board of Directors has this day 
declared the following dividends: 


442% PREFERRED STOCK, SERIES A 
The regular quarterly dividend for 
the current quarter of $1.12%4 per 
share, payable October 1, 1951, to 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness September 7. 1951. 


7% SECOND PREFERRED STOCK 
The regular quarterly dividend tor 
the current quarter of $1.75 per share. 
payable October 1, 1951, to holders of 
record at the close of business 
September 7, 1951. 


COMMON STOCK 


75 cents per share, payable Septem 
ber 22, 1951, to holders of record at 
thecloseofbusinessSeptember7,1951 


) R. O. GILBERT 
Secretary 
August 28, 1951. 









DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Dividends have been de- 
clared by The Board of 
Directors as follows: 
COMMON STOCK 
Quarterly dividend of 
$.35 per share on the 
Company’s $1 par value 
ass common stock. 
CUMULATIVE PREFERENCE 
STOCK 
$.5614 per share on the Company’s 444% 
cumulative preference stock. 


The dividends are payable October 1, 1951 
to stockholders of record at close of business, 
September 11, 1951. 


Wittiam B. Paut, Jr. 


Vice-President and Secretary 
August 28, 1951 ; 











New-Business Brevities 





Aviation ... 

The pilot of an airplane flying the 
Chicago-New York skyway soon for 
the first time will, without guesswork 
or computation, be able to determine 
his exact position by special Distance 
Measuring Equipment installed by 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
—the DME equipment was manufac- 
tured by International Telephone & 
Telegraph’s research associate, Fed- 
eral Telecommunication Laboratories. 
... Croil Hunter, president of North- 
west Airlines, has predicted a lunch- 
to-dinner flight from the Atlantic to 
Pacific Coast within five years—this, 
in an article in the current issue of 
The Exchange, monthly magazine of 
the New York Stock Exchange. . . 
Fog preventive known commercially 
as RA-12 is said to be effective for 
as many as 30 days—suitable for air- 
craft goggles and windshields, it is 
applied by an atomizer, says its 
maker, Regal Air Corporation. .. . 
An improved pneumatic de-icing sys- 
tem for the Navy’s AD-Skyraider 
has been developed by B. F. Good- 
rich in cooperation with the Bureau 
of Aeronautics, Navy and Douglas 
Aircraft—more efficient in breaking 
ice formations than former models, 
the new de-icer won’t lift away from 
the wing surfaces despite the high 
speed of the attack bomber. 


Chemicals . . . 

Three methods of bonding wood 
to metal with special adhesives are 
described in a new pamphlet—write 
U. S. Forest Products Laboratory, 


_ Madison, Wisconsin, for your copy. 


... Anew soldering process has been 
developed jointly by McCord Cor- 











McCORMICK AND HENDERSON, INC. 
Financial, Law and Commercial Printers and Offset Lithographer 


650 WEST WASHINGTON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
NEW YORK ASSOCIATE: THE SORG PRINTING CO., INC., 80 SOUTH STREET 
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poration and Mathieson Chemical 
Corporation — basis of the Coronil 


‘soldering process, as it is known, is a 


wonder chemical called hydrazine. 
... Based on Bakelite styrene emul- 
sion, a concrete-sealing paint manu- 
factured by Marvelite Paint Company 
also serves as a decorative outer 
coating—it’s available in many colors. 
. .. Six new stabilizers for use in the 
manufacture of latex paints have been 
announced by Borden Company’s 
Chemical Division—marketed under 
the names Cascola, Cascolac and 
Protovac, some of the stabilizers are 
powders while the others are liquids. 
. . . Protective floor coating for con- 
crete is a two-coat product marketed 
by Lowebco, Inc.—trade-named On- 
crete, it consists of a clear prepara- 
tion for the initial coating and a 
colored paint for the final application. 


Industrial . . . 

The development of natural rub- 
ber from its discovery by the Indians 
before 1500 to the present day is 
traced in a new booklet, Natural 
Rubber and You, issued last week by 
the Natural Rubber Bureau—well- 
illustrated and supplemented by 28 
pages of statistics and facts, it’s 
available free of charge by writing 
the Bureau in Washington, D. C.... 
Rosie, the lass who riveted her way 
to fame during World War II, will 
have to set aside her riveting gun for 
a paste pot during the present emer- 
gency—seems that a rubber cement 
called Plastilock, developed by B. F. 
Goodrich Company since the end of 
the war, bonds metal to metal strong- 
er than rivets or nuts and bolts can 
bind two pieces of metal... . At the 
turn of the month, Firestop Bestwall, 
a gypsum wallboard with a built-in 
fire barrier, became available nation- 
ally—this, according to its maker, 
Certain-teed Products Corporation, 
which had to expand production five- 
fold to meet the demand for the prod- 
uct. . . . A window that minimizes 
the possibility of flying glass result- 
ing from the effects of an explosion 
has been designed by Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company—trade-named 
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Flexseal Bomb Glass, it’s a laminate 
of glass and plastic. 


Packaging ... 

A new group of tough. specialty 
papers is the end-product of three 
years of research and an expenditure 
of almost a million dollars by E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours—made possible 
by the development of a low-cost 
formula to add Neoprene, du Pont’s 
synthetic rubber, to pulp just before 
it is made into paper, the new special- 
ty papers will be produced commer- 
cially by paper manufacturers and 
not by the chemical company... . 
Winning the approval of shoppers is 
a novel cardboard carrier which locks 
around two one-quart containers of 
milk and provides a convenient 
carrying handle — originally intro- 
duced several months ago as the 
Twin-Pak by Edlo, Inc., and offered 
to individual dairies on a franchise 
basis, the carrier is now being made 
generally available throughout the 
country under the trade name 2-Pak. 

. The Intaprint Process recently 
introduced by Robert Gair Company 
will transfer the plain folding car- 
toon into a colorful container featur- 
ing photographs and drawings based 
on a wide range of art techniques not 
hitherto available to it—technically 
speaking, the new process is a sheet- 
fed gravure operation on presses 
built to specifications of Gair. 


Odds & Ends... 

Koppers Company has acquired 
the rights to a process which enables 
creosoted pieces of lumber to be 
glued together—this is of particular 
significance in the formation of heavy 
structural timbers. . . . The People 
Act, a series of 13 half-hour radio 
programs broadcast at home and 
abroad last winter to portray Dem- 
Ocracy in action, has now _ been 
recorded on double-face, 16-inch, 
33% r.p.m. records and is offered on 
a free loan basis to educational 
groups and others through the 
Federal Radio Education Committee 
—a teaching and discussion guide is 
also available for this program which 
was produced jointly by the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company and the 
Twentieth Century Fund. .. . Phos- 
phor- Lite phosphorescent plastic 
signs glow in the dark and can be 
seen at distances of from 15 to 20 
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Chicken feed...§ 


but it’s 


making 


REAL PROFITS 


lor farmers 





N 
There’s big news in chicken feed today...and there’s real 
money in it, too, for farmers and poultrymen. Scientific 
research has discovered that poultry and swine grow bigger, 
faster and healthier when antibiotics and Vitamin B,, 
are added to their diets in minute quantities. 

Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. research chemists have developed 
supplements for the feed manufacturer containing Terramycin, 
Pfizer’s remarkable antibiotic discovery, and Vitamin B,,. 
Feeds containing Pfizer’s Bi-Con® Terramycin 
Supplements have shown spectacular results with 
chickens, turkeys and hogs in hundreds of tests by 
agricultural experiment stations and commercial 
growers. Market weights were reached weeks earlier, 
stunted and runty stock was eliminated and 
mortality was reduced to a very low rate. 

Pfizer research in feed supplements is helping 
farmers and growers raise more poultry and hogs 
and reduce feeding costs. It is typical of Pfizer’s 
one hundred year old policy of 
contributing through chemistry to the health and 
well-being of man. 





PRIZE 


Pioneers and Manufacturers Since 1849 


ANTIBIOTICS + INDUSTRIAL AND MEDICINAL CHEMICALS - VITAMINS 





feet—because they glow on their own 
with no need for electric power and 
since they aren't -visible from the air, 
Morco Products Manufacturing Com- 
pany recommends them in particular 
for civil defense use. 

—Howard L. Sherman 
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CALUMET AND HECLA 
CONSOLIDATED COPPER CO. 


The Board cf Directors of Calumet and 
Hecla Consolidated Copper Company 
has declared a dividend of twenty cents 
($0.20) per share, payable September 20, 
1951 to stockholders of record at the close 
of business September 4, 1951. Checks 
will be mailed from the Old Colony 
Trust Company, Boston, Mass. 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please address this de- 
partment and enclose a self-addressed post- 
card—or a stamped envelope. Also refer 
to the date of the issue in which you are 
interested. 


J. H. Extiott, Secretary 
Boston, Mass., August 23, 1951 
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UNITED DYE & 
CHEMICAL CORP. 


285 Madison Ave., New York17, N.Y. 


Semi Annual Report 
Available on Request 


DOMESTIC SUBSIDIARIES: 
AMERICAN DYEWOOD COMPANY 
NEW YORK COLOR & CHEMICAL CO., Ine. 
AMDYCO CORPORATION 
PURE DRUG & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
UNITED SANITARY CORPORATION 


FOREIGN SUBSIDIARIES IN: 
GREAT BRITAIN « FRANCE . BRITISH 


WEST INDIES . CORSICA «- ITALY 
BELGIUM . HAITI 
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WAMSUTIA 


SUPERCALE* SHEETS, TOWELS, 
AND FASHION FABRICS 





WAMSUTTA MILLS 


CASH DIVIDEND 


A regular quarterly cash dividend 
of 25¢ per share on the common 
shares of Wamsutta Mills has 
been declared payable on Sep- 
tember 15, 1951 to shareholders 
of record at the close of business 
September 1, 1951. 


Fisher Abramson, Treasurer 
* ® 
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(MMERCIAL SOLVENTS 
Compporation 
DIVIDEND No. 67 





A dividend of twenty-five cents 
(25c) per share has today been de- 
clared on the outstanding common 
stock of this Corporation, payable 
on September 28, 1951, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business on September 6, 1951. 


A. R. BERGEN, 
Secretary. 
August 27, 1951. 











Chemical Industry 





Concluded from page 3 


and ethylene glycol.».Until about 
twenty years ago, industrial ethyl al- 
cohol was made almost entirely by 
fermentation of molasses, but synthe- 
sis of the product from ethylene now 
accounts for about half the total. 
Methanol production (mainly syn- 
thetic) has grown by leaps and 
bounds. The industrial alcohol pro- 
ducers must meet a varying but large 
volume of competition from distillers. 

Carbon black showed substantial 
gains through 1943, then expanded at 
an accelerated rate for four years, re- 
flecting the introduction of synthetic 
rubber. Most of the gain was in fur- 
nace black production, though chan- 
nel black also made a good-sized ad- 
vance. The major development in 
this field in recent years has been the 
introduction by Phillips Petroleum in 
1947 of a black made from petroleum 
rather than natural gas, previously the 
exclusive raw material. Other major 
producers have followed Phillips 
Petroleum’s lead. 

Compressed and liquefied gases 
have been stimulated not only by 
higher levels of demand but also by 
technological developments. Am- 
monia use has risen sharply since the 
wide adoption of processes for its syn- 
thesis from natural gas, yielding a 
cheaper product than ammonia made 
from coke. Production of low-purity 
oxygen at a price far below that 
quoted for the high-purity product 
has considerably increased the use of 
this gas. New methods of making 
acetylene, and its growing use as a 
raw material for synthetic organic 
chemicals, have resulted in a large ex- 
pansion in consumption. 


Untouched Field 


The largest growth is being and 
will be shown by newer items such as 
insecticides, detergents, fluorine deri- 
vatives, antibiotics, synthetic rubber, 
plastics, synthetic fibers and petro- 
chemicals. The latter field in par- 
ticular is still relatively untouched 
and has almost unlimited potentiali- 
ties which are being vigorously ex- 
ploited by oil as well as chemical en- 
terprises. Several of the synthetic 
fibers are far from new (rayon has 


heen produced in this country for 
forty years, Fiberglas for fifteen, nylon 
for twelve and Saran for eleven) but 
even these still have excellent pros- 
pects for further expansion. More 
recent developments such as Orlon, 
Dynel, Vicara, Acrilan, Dacron, For- 
tisan and others will doubtless show 
even greater growth from now on. 


Dividend Changes 


Abbott Laboratories: Extra of five 
cents and quarterly of 45 cents, both 
payable October 1 to stock of record 
September 6. 

Allis-Chalmers: Quarterly of $1 pay- 
able September 29 to stock of record 
September 7. Company paid 75 cents in 
previous quarters. 

Anderson-Prichard: 35 cents payable 
September 28 to stock of record Septem- 
ber 17. Company paid 30 cents each in 
three preceding quarters. 

Bridgeport Brass: 40 cents payable 
September 30 to stock of record Sep- 
tember 10. Company paid 35 cents on 
June 10. 

Continental Motors: 15 cents payable 
September 29 to stock of record Sep- 
tember 7. Company paid 10 cents in pre- 
ceding quarters. 

Crucible Steel: Stock dividend of 2 per 
cent payable September 29 to stock of 
record September 14. 

Curtis Publishing: 20 cents payable 
October 1 to stock of record Septem- 
ber 7. This is the first dividend on the 
common stock since 1932. 

Doehler-Jarvis: Extra of 25 cents and 
quarterly of 50 cents, both payable Sep- 
tember 26 to stock of record Septem- 
ber 7. 

General Railway Signal: Extra of 35 
cents and quarterly of 30 cents on the 
common, both payable October 1 to 
stock of record September 11. 

Greenfield Tap & Die: Stock dividend 
of 25 per cent, payable September 17 to 
stock of record September 7. Also quar- 
terly of 50 cents payable September 28 
to stock of record September 21. 

Haytian American Sugar: $1 on the 
common, payable September 17 to stock 
of record September 7. Previous pay- 
ay was a like amount September 22, 
1950. 

Marine Midland: 15 cents payable Oc- 
tober 1 to stock of record September 14. 
Previous payments were 12% cents. 

Muskegon Piston Ring: 30 cents pay- 
able September 29 to stock of record 
September 7. Previous payments were 
35 cents in June and 25 cents in March. 

New York Omnibus: $1 on the com- 
mon stock payable September 27 to 
stock of record September 11. Previous 
payment was 50 cents on June 25. 

Quaker Oats: 35 cents payable Octo- 
ber 10 to stock of record September 12. 
The company paid 25 cents in July. 

United Fruit: Extra of 50 cents and 
quarterly of 75 cents, both payable Octo- 
ber 15 to stock of record September 6. 
The company paid an extra of $1 on 
April 13. 

White Motor: 62% cents payable 
September 24 to stock of record Sep- 
tember 10. Previous payment was 50 
cents in June. 
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Less than 200 years ago, in a gloomy 
laboratory in England, Joseph Priestley, 
the “father of modern chemistry,” dis- 
covered oxygen with the aid of a sealed 
glass and a candle. 

Today—in the age of atomic energy— 
chemistry has come a long way. But 
America’s greatest progress began little 
more than a generation ago. 

During World War I, it became pain- 
fully obvious that we had been too long 
dependent on Europe for dyes, phar- 
maceuticals, intermediates—and indeed, 
even for many basic chemicals. 

Clearly, America needed to become 


JOSEPH PRIESTLEY (1733-1804). 


Of candles and chemistry... 






more self-sufficient in the whole field of 
chemistry. 

It was with this in mind that Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corporation was 
formed, in 1920, through the consoli- 
dation of these five companies: 

The Barrett Company 
General Chemical Company 
National Aniline & Chemical 
Company, Inc. 
Semet-Solvay Company 
The Solvay Process Company 
By integrating the production of these 
companies, Allied has helped America 


ATOMIC EXPLOSION AT BIKINI. 


become self-sufficient in the chemicals 
needed for virtually every basic industry 
in America. 

Since 1920, Allied has built a world-wide 
reputation for quality products, and con- 
tributed importantly to the advance of 
American chemistry through research 
and improved manufacturing techniques. 

In today’s atomic age, Allied’s inte- 
grated production will stand America in 
better stead than ever—by providing a 
dependable source of supply for basic 
chemicals to meet constantly growing 
civilian needs . . . and for the successful 
defense of our American way of life. 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 


61 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, NEW YORK 











THE BARRETT GENERAL NATIONAL ANILINE SEMET-SOLVAY THE SOLVAY 
DIVISION CHEMICAL DIVISION DIVISION DIVISION PROCESS DIVISION 
Chemicals, Coal-tar Dyestuffs, Food Colors, 
Products, Building Acids, Alums, Sodi- Intermediates, Phar- 
and Paving Materials, um Compounds, In- maceuticals, Textile Coke and _ By-Prod- Alkalies, Chlorine, Ni- 
Resins, Plasticizers, secticides, Fine and Dyeing Assistants, ucts, Coal, Wilputte trogen Products, Meth- 
Fertilizer Materials. Reagent Chemicals. Synthetic Detergents. Coke-ovens. anol and Formaldehyde. 
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HAOS—City officials were walk- 

ing about staring but not seeing. 
In a daze they kept asking, “What 
should we do?” The morgues were 
full, emergency hospital facilities were 
over-taxed, and the flames were 
spreading. Such was the scene at 
Texas City when L. P. CooKINGHAM, 
City Manager of Kansas City, arrived 
after the explosion several years ago. 


Atom Bomb—Returning to Kan- 
sas City (Mo.), the City Manager 
called in his advisers and launched a 
disaster project on paper for use in 
case of similar trouble in his own 
city. When the need became national 
for defense against possible bombing, 
the professional administrator gave 
the plans to the civilian defense 
authorities, and instructed them to 
take over from there. Advance plan- 
ning later helped to minimize loss of 
property in the $500 million flood of 
last July, and reduced loss of life in 
the metropolitan district to the sur- 
prisingly low total of three per- 
sons. Mobilizer CHARLES E. WILSON 
likened the disaster effects to that of 
atomic bombing. “But, thank God, it 
wasn’t the atom bomb,” said Mr. 
Cookingham. “I couldn’t have found 
the plan.” 


Brain and Spirit—Nevertheless, 
Kansas City in flood gained from the 
previous experience of Texas City in 
explosion. During the flood, Cook- 
ingham remained in his offices for 72 
hours at a stretch with a single inter- 
ruption to attend an outside confer- 
ence to discuss additional emergency 
measures. Communications were kept 
epen. At one point, it seemed the 
power and light plant would go, but 
emergency crews successfully built a 
temporary retaining wall though an 
overflow washed out four cubic 
yards of every five yards dumped in. 
“Everybody pitched in,” he said. 


OK in KC—Passing the credit 
to other people, the spokesman for 
Kansas City said the experience 





Business Background 


Some can learn from own experience, fewer from experience 


of others—Among latter is L. P. Cookingham, City Manager 
By Frank H. 





McConnell 


had ‘strengthened his appreciation of 
human nature. Nearly every possible 
facility was offered in aid—by the 
Government, adjoining states, the 
American Red Cross whose work 
throughout the valley is still far from 
done, and by thousands of business 
concerns and individuals. From 
Frankfort, Germany, came an offer 
of pumps. Belgium offered lumber 





for rebuilding. Winnipeg sent three 





Cookingham & Jones 


experienced flood technicians. “The 
railroads,’ chimed in Morton T. 
Jones, Kansas City insurance ex- 
ecutive, “kept trains running with 
the wheels seemingly -under water. 
How they did it, I don’t know. Stock 
men and packers cleaned up the 
slaughter yards while they were still 
mud and silt. One of the hardest 
working men in the lot was a well- 
to-do veteran of more than 80 years.” 
As a result, Kansas City by now is 
back to 95 per cent of her normal 
productive role in the national econ- 
omy. And plans for plant moderni- 
zation and expansion at a cost of 
$50 million have been announced. 
“Everything is OK in KC,” its busi- 
ness people say. 





The Spark—The pioneer who 
initiated brokers’ investor courses for 
women (FW, Aug. 22) was Merrill 
Lynch’s San Francisco partner, FER- 
DINAND C, SmiTH. Clinching argu- 
ment in support of others he had 
heard favoring the innovation came, 
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as you might guess, from a woman— 
Mrs. FERDINAND C, SMITH. 


The Teacher — Another Smith 
takes rank as one of the most en- 
thusiastic sponsors of such meetings 
and also as an able instructor of 
classes. He is W. J. B. Situ of 
Reynolds & Company’s Lancaster 
(Pa.) office. “He'd readily set up a 
course in the Klondike if there was 
need of it,” explained his partner, 
Tuomas F. STALEY. 


Chinese Misses—Long before 
Communist leaders muddied the scene, 
Chinese speculators in foreign ex- 
change were rated among the world’s 
best. Apparently, financial skills are 
not difficult for the oriental mind to 
acquire. Among the 350 women who 
have become registered representa- 
tives of Stock Exchange firms are two 
photogenic misses of Chinese extrac- 
tion: Bache & Company’s SUZANNE 
Hs1a and Francis I. DuPont & Com- 
pany’s Tsa1-YA Cuow. A third is 
in training: Shields & Company’s 
SUETZE LI, a monicker to inspire the 
lyricist of “Sioux City Sue” anew. 


War of Sexes?—Men, it seems, 
like to do business with women ac- 
count executives just as women get 
along all right With the 1951 coun- 
terpart of the 1929 customer’s man. 
“Women follow the security analyst’s 
advice more closely than men do,” 
said a Merrill Lynch executive. “Men 
are inclined to put in some of their 
own conclusions.” As for woman’s 
ability to sell securities? “I think 
women do best in the office; they 
shouldn’t go out for business. But 
that’s only my view. Many disagree.” 


Apples—The Bank of the Man- 
hattan Company, organized as a 
water company on April 2, 1799, sup- 
plied water to New York City until 
1842. It also could—and did—en- 
gage in domestic and foreign banking 
—under a charter so broad, as Ep- 
WARD J. HoGAN, packaging coordi- 
nator of Allied Chemical’s Barrett di- 
vision, reminds us, that Wall Street 
bank personnel developed a standard 
saying: “Manhattan could sell apples 
on the main floor if it wanted to.” 
But the road to profit lay in other 
lines. It was for them that Chase 
National unsuccessfully dickered. 
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MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 


GOLDMAN, SACHS & Co. 


August 28, 1951. 











This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy any of these 
Shares. The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


125,000 Shares 


Spencer Chemical Company 
4.50% Cumulative Second Preferred Stock 


(Par Value $50 Per Share) 
Convertible prior to September 15, 1961 


Rights, evidenced by subscription warrants, to subscribe for these shares 

have been issued by the Company to its Common Stockholders, which 

rights will expire at 3:00 o’clock P.M. Eastern Daylight Saving Time on 
September 11, 1951, as more fully set forth in the Prospectus. 


Subscription Price $50 a Share 


and accrued dividends 


During and after the expiration of the subscription period, the several 
underwriters may offer shares of Cumulative Second Preferred Stock at 
prices which will not be below the Subscription Price set forth above less, 
in the case of sales to dealers, the concession allowed to dealers, and not 
more than the highest known price at which the Cumulative Second Pre- 
ferred Stock is being offered in the over-the-counter market by other security 
dealers concurrently with the offering by the underwriters, plus accrued 
dividends and an amount equal to any concession allowed to dealers. 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the undersigned 
as may legally offer these Shares in compliance with the 
securities laws of the respective States. 


BLYTH &CO.,INC. EASTMAN, DILLON & CO. THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 
STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION 


GLORE, FORGAN & CO. 


HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. 
Incorporated 
SMITH, BARNEY & CO. 


WHITE, WELD & CO. 

















Dividend Meetings 


he following dividend meetings 
are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more, or may be postponed. 
Sept. 6: Chicago Pneumatic Tool; 
Dunhill International; Endicott John- 
son; General Telephone; Houston Oil 
(Texas); International Minerals & 
Chemical; Knott Hotels; Lambert Co.; 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph; Sun 
Chemical; Udylite Corp. 
Sept. 7: American Mfg.; Borg-War- 
ner; Briggs Mfg.; Brinks Inc.; Brown 
Durrell; E. L. Bruce; J. W. Carter Co.; 


Electric Storage Battery; Firestone 
Tire & Rubber; General Electric; 
Savannah Sugar Refining; Sharp & 


Dohme; Sherwin-Williams of Canada; 
Universal Leaf Tobacco. 

Sept. 8: Ritter .Co. 

Sept. 10: American Crystal Sugar: 
Barker Bros.; Dominion Steel & Coal; 
General Bronze; Lerner Stores; Provi- 
dence Gas; Smith (L. C.) & Corona; 
L. S. Starrett; Stix, Baer & Fuller. 

Sept. 11: American Molasses; H. J. 
Heinz; Lion Oil; Texas & Pacific Rail- 


way. 

Sept. 12: American Brake Shoe; At- 
lantic Steel; Bickford’s Inc.; Carolina 
Power & Light; Gulf Public Service; 
Henry Holt & Co.; King-Seeley Corp.; 
Lehman Corp.; Mahoning Coal Rail- 
road; Pabst Brewing; Packard Bell; 
Royal Typewriter; Standard Screw; 
Underwriters Trust; United Shoe Ma- 
chinery. 











Allegheny Ludium Steel Corporation 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the 

Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation held today, 
August 23, 1951, a dividend of fifty 
cents (50c) per share was declared 
on the Common Stock of the Cor- 
poration, payable September 29, 
1951, to Common stockholders of 
record at the close of business on 
September 14, 1951. 


S. A. McCASKEY, JR., 
Secretary. 

















90,000 Shares 


PURE DRUG & 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Common Stock 
Price $2.00 per Share 





Copies of the Offering Circular may 
be obtained from the undersigned 


PURE DRUG & 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


285 Madison Ave., New York17, N.Y. 
Telephone MUrray Hill 9-2400 
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C.1.T. FINANCIAL CORPORATION 


Dividend on Common Stock 


A quarterly dividend of $1.00 per share in 
cash has been declared on the Common Stock 
of C. I. T. FINANCIAL CORPORATION, 
payable October 1, 1951, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business September 10, 
1951. The transfer books will not close. Checks 
will be mailed. 

FRED W. HAUTAU, Treasurer 
August 23, 1951. 


























BURRY BISCUIT 
CORPORATION 


At a meeting of the Board of 
Directors held today, a dividend 
of ninety-four cents (94¢) per 
share was declared against ar- 
rears on the $1.25 Cumulative 
Preferred Stock, payable Septem- 
ber 11, 1951, to stockholders of 
record September 6, 1951. This 
is in an addition to the regular 
dividend paid August 15, 1951. 

FREDERICK E. BREWSTER, 
Treasurer ! 








August 28, 1951 














Street News 





Footnotes to Chase-Manhattan story—Syndicate managers 


haven't forgotten SEC warning 


hen the Bank of Manhattan- 
Chase National Bank  rap- 
prochement was thrown into the 
discard on the vague explanation that 
“legal obstacles” had arisen, the bank 
stock dealers who had taken a posi- 
tion and stood to lose by cancella- 
tion of the deal consoled themselves 
with the thought that there still re- 
mained the impression that, after all, 
Manhattan was for sale. If these bank 
stock dealers were able to hold on 
long enough some buyer would come 
along in due time, as one did in the 
case of Brooklyn Trust Co. 
What confounded their calculations 
was the clarification late the next day 
of those legal obstacles. A noted law 
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New 1951-Revised “Stock Factograph’’ Book—Just Out! 
For Less Than 6 Cents a Day You Receive: 


(a) 52 weekly issues of FINANCIAL WORLD to keep you informed from 
week to week on outstanding business and financial factors which enable you 
to handle your security investments to better advantage; 


(b) 12 monthly “Independent Appraisals” (pocket-size Stock Guides contain- 
ing our independent ratings and statistical data on 1,900 listed stocks); 


(c) Personal Investment Advice Privilege (by mail) as per rules; 


(d) New 296-Page Annual “Stock Factograph” Book, newly revised 37th edi- 
tion. Covers 1,654 stocks, fully indexed. Most useful investor’s ready reference 
manual we ever published. Book sold separately for $5. 


for FINANCIAL WORLD's 4-Part Investment Service, including 
1951 Revised 296-page $5.00 "STOCK FACTOGRAPH" BOOK Free. 


(or, send $11 for 6 months’ complete service with FACTOGRAPH BOOK) 


This is a deductible income tax expense which materially reduces your cost. 


Maximum Use of FREE 


and 





FINANCIAL WORLD, 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


(Sept. 5) 
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about playing favorites 


firm had given the opinion that Bank 
of Manhattan, under its 152-year-old 
charter, could not be sold, in whole 
or in part, now or at any future time. 
So the dealers who had taken a posi- 
tion had better make the most of it. 


The books have been closed on 
the Bank of Manhattan episode, leav- 
ing everyone to wonder why, for the 
first time in the history of bank 
mergers, a rumor was dignified with 
an official statement confirming what 
the market had been trving to dis- 
count. But the way the episode turned 
out was a great relief to dozens of 
Bank of Manhattan personnel who 
had spent at least one sleepless night 
worrying about their future. 


The five New York State utili- 
ties fighting a battle against Gov- 
ernment development of Niagara 
River’s electric power include Con- 
solidated Edison Company and _ the 
model system now known as Niagara 
Mohawk Power Corporation. Floyd 
L. Carlisle was at the head of both 
these systems before the Public Util- 
ity Holding Company Act came into 
existence. At the time of his death 
re still headed Consolidated Edison. 
A few days ago when Earl Machold 
appeared before the Senate Commit- 
tee to argue for a privately capitalized 
development and against socialization 
of power facilities, the text of his talk 
was handed to the press by a publicity 
firm headed by Floyd L. Carlisle Jr. 


They have to watch out when 
allotting shares of a new issue for 
which the whole market is clamoring. 
The Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission once uttered some words of 
caution about playing favorites in the 
case of fast movers. Something was 
said about underwriting managers 
using every effort to insure “bona 
fide distribution” without showing 
any favoritism to friends and_ rela- 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
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tives. That was said approximately 
two years ago on the occasion of a 
Middle West chemical stock offering. 
Nothing has been said on the subject 
in the meantime but syndicate man- 
agers have kept the warning in mind. 


Managers of the recent $50 mil- 
lion National Distillers convertible 
preferred stock offering had that to 
contend with when they saw the 





20. 


CENTURY 
FOX 


TWENTIETH GENTURY- 
FOX FILM CORPORATION 


August 23, 1951 
A quarterly cash dividend of 
$.50 per share on the outstand- 
ing Common Stock of this 
Corporation has been declared 
payable September 29, 1951 to 
stockholders of record at the 
qteas of business on September 
7, 1951. 
DONALD A. HENDERSON, 
Treasurer. 















































Narco... 


NORTH AMERICAN 
RAYON CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors, on August 27, 
1951, declared a regular quarterly 
dividend of seventy-five cents (75¢) 
per share on the outstanding $3.00 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, payable 
Oct. 1,1951, to holders of record at the 
close of business on Sept. 17, 1951. 


H. W. SPRINGORUM, Secretary 








87th Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


20¢ a share from ordinary income, 
payable September 29, in cash or 
stock at shareholders’ option, to 
stock of record September 13, 1951. 








WALTER L. MORGAN, President 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
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orders pouring in from all quarters. 
All sorts of influence was brought to 
bear to get an allotment to that issue. 
The managers had to think about 
something more than rewarding deal- 
ers who had shown a disposition to 
help out with the slow movers. 


Blyth & Company, Inc., is well 
up on the list of investment banking 
firms acting as intermediaries in pri- 
vate placements. Last week Blyth put 
out a brochure explaining where a 
banking house fits into these situa- 
tions. Coincidentally the firm made 
an advertising splurge of five private 
deals it had just completed. The tim- 
ing was perfect. This has developed 
into an important source of income 
for bankers even though it is help- 
ing to starve the nation’s dealer 
organization. 


Growth Stocks 





Concluded from page 4 


turer of the most diversified line of 
business machines and systems in its 
industry, Remington took a big step 
forward in the field of electronic cal- 
culators when it acquired Eckert- 
Mauchly Computer last year. 


Shamrock Oil & Gas: A rela- 
tively small but growing natural gas 
producer as well as a crude oil pro- 
ducing organization, Shamrock’s rev- 
enues last year were over five times 
the 1941 level. Natural gas accounts 
for the largest share of profits, but 
expansion of crude oil operations has 
favorable longer term implications. 
Proven acreage is mainly located in 
the Texas Panhandle. 


Sterling Drug: Company is an 
old favorite with a new outlook. Prior 
to World War II, Sterling did little 
fundamental research, but 1951 re- 
search outlays will probably range 
between $2.5 and $3 million. Medi- 
cinal preparations provided three- 
fourths of 1950 sales, household and 
toilet articles, 14 per cent and indus- 
trial products, 11 per cent. A major 
accomplishment by Sterling’s techni- 
cal staff was development of Aralen, 
which has largely replaced Atabrine 
as an anti-malaria remedy. 












Financial 
Problems 


How would you like to have a fully 
guaranteed income as long as you live, 
also be sure that a loved one would 
have a regular income as long as he 
or she lived, and at the same time, 
know that your money was going to 
help many unfortunates after your 
loved one passed on? 


A SALVATION ARMY ANNUITY 
can do all those things, for such an 
annuity is security for yourself, pro- 
vision for a loved one and a gift to the 
less fortunate—all in one package and 
absolutely guaranteed, not only by the 
integrity and vast resources of the Sal- 
vation Army, but also by the fact that 
SALVATION ARMY ANNUITIES 
are under the supervision of the New 
York State Department of Insurance. 


For complete details write for 
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THE SALVATION ARMY 





130 W. 14th St., New York 11, N.Y. 

















ROBERTSHAW - FULTON 
CONTROLS COMPANY 


Greensburg, Pa. 
COMMON STOCK 
A regular quarterly di- 
vidend of 3714¢ per share 
on the Common Stock 
has been declared, pay- 
able September 20, 1951 
to stockholders of record 
at the close of business 

September 10, 1951. 


The transfer books will 
not be closed. 





WALTER H. STEFFLER 
Secretary & Treasurer 
August 24, 1951. 














CHARTS 
& MAPS 


EDWARD WILLMS CoO. 
7 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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The Amalgamated Sugar Company 





North American Aviation, Inc. 





Incorporated: 1915, Utah, consolidating two companies, organized in 
1902 and 1903. Office: 801 First Security Bank Bldg., Ogden, Utah. 
Annual meeting: Third Wednesday in December. Number of stockholders 
(November 5, 1949): Preferred, 1,751; common, 1,656 


Capitalization: 


i ee *$2,000,000 
tPreferred stock 5% cum. ($10 par).....cccccccssccese .628,297 shs 
nn ee er er ns: 690,549 shs 


*Term bank loan. 7fCallable at $10. 








Business: Manufactures White Satin refined sugar from 
beets purchased from growers (86% of 1949-50 sales); also 
by-product wet, pressed and dried pulp and molasses, sold 
and used in company livestock feeding operations (9%); 
livestock 3%; beet seed and fertilizer 2%. Sales in 1949-50 
totaled 2.7 million 100-lb. bags (11.08% of industry). 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital September 30, 


1950, $11.9 million; ratio, 4.0-to-1; cash, $1.1 million; U. S.— 


Gov’ts, $4.5 million. Book value of common stock, $20.32 
per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred stock 
since 1936 recapitalization; on common, 1940 to date. 

Outlook: Uncertainties in domestic beet crop outlook fore- 
shadow reduced sugar output, with marketing area nar- 
rowed and cane competition increased in consequence of 
ample off-shore crops and probable inability of beet pro- 
ducers to meet marketing quota. 

Comment: Both classes of stock are speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Sept. 30 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Earned per share.... $0.61 $0.76 $1.62 $2.79 $5.62 $3.37 $2.43 Sabo 
Calendar years 


Dividends paid ..... 0.20 0.20 0.20 0.27% 0.50 0.75 1.10 1.40 
TEER. dakvassvnncan 4% 9 11% 12% 9% 12% 17% 19 
errr 2% 4% 8% 7% 7 9% 12% 16% 


*Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange February 19, 1951; previously over-the-counter bid 
prices. e 


S. Stroock & Co., Inc. 








Incorporated: 1922, New York, as consolidation of a partnership estab- 
lished in 1866 and affiliates. Office: 404 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, 
N. Y. Annual meeting: Third Wednesday in September. Number of 
stockholders (August 1, 1950): 1,150. 


eicipge a 

[ee SI I oC oe can akheckepeswh ee sabawaech ceeesnsaknee *$400,000 
Capital stock bas DOE) soak. ne swt eb am sanccene scene ecoee 204,520 shs 
*Bank loan. 


Business: Important manufacturer of fine specialty fabrics 
woven from camel hair and the fine fibred fleeces of vicuna, 
kashmir goat, llama, alpaca and other rare animals. Products 
include men’s and women’s suitings, and materials for over- 
coats, jackets, sportswear and blankets. 

Management: Long connected with the business. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital, June 30, 1951, 
$3.1 million; ratio, 3.6-to-1; cash and equivalent, $755,051; 
inventories, $2.4 million. Book value of stock, $17.74 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1926-31 and 1935 to date. 

Outlook: Business is largely dependent upon consumer 
preferences as between its quality soft-textured and com- 
petitive hard-finished woolens and worsteds. Sales expand in 
periods of general prosperity and decline during a general 
business recession, while earnings are sensitive also to fluctua- 
tions in raw material prices. 

Comment: Capital stock ranks above-average in the cyclical 
textile group. 


*EARNINGS, pe ger RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended June 30 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Earned per share.... $1.44 $1.24 $2.14 §$3.34 §$1.52 $1.80 $2.77 $2.75 
Calendar years 


Dividends paid .... 1.00 1.00 1.50 2.50 1.50 1.00 2.25 0.25 
ich (N. Y. Curb). 14% 34% 40% 32 20% 13% 27% 34% 
Low (N. Y. Curb).. 12 12 28% 19% 10% 10% 13 2 





*Adjusted for 3-for-1 stock split in 1944. {Years ended December 31 to 1944-45. 
tSix months to June 30, fiscal year changed. §After contingency reserves, $1.20 in 
1946-47, $0.62 in 1947-48. {Paid 5% stock dividend. 
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Incorporated: 1928, Delaware. Office: International Airport, Los Angeles 
45, Calif. Annual meeting: First Friday in March. Number of stock- 
holders (December 7, 1950): 30,696. 


Capitalization: 
Lee, hb epsiees Sy cate, OO EE EE POE PETE PL Ee 
Capital stock (si DOF) sccecse eKCCKeS sinew see she 


Business: One of the larger domestic manufacturers of 
military aircraft, company has important defense orders 
under the armament program; is also engaged in atomic 
energy, guided missile, rocket propulsion, supersonic, aero- 
dynamic, atomic power and other research for the U. S. Gov- 
ernment. Military sales represent about 98% of the total. 

Management: Experienced and highly regarded. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital September 30, 
1950, $45.5 million; ratio, 4.0-to-1; cash, $13.3 million; due 
from U.S. Gov’t departments, $11.2 million; inventories, $35.7 
million. Book value of stock, $15.08 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1937-49 and 1948 to date. 

Outlook: Business volume is mainly dependent on U. §S. 
Government orders, which promise to remain at high level 
for some time, but profit margins are limited. 

Comment: Shares are speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Sept. 30 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Earned per share.... $2.44 {$4.22 $0.58 *$1.28 $1.97 $2.13 $2.35 $1.30 
Calendar years 


Dividends paid ..... 1.25 1,00 1.00 None 1.00 $1.25 1,25 0.50 
BEIGH cn cccccseveccce 11% 15% 16% 10% 13% 11% 185 19 
Low coccccccccccccs 7% 9% 9% 6% 8 8% 105% 13% 





*Includes $3.41 carryback and other tax credits and $1.29 net credit from contingency 
oe 7As renegotiated. tNine months to June 30 vs. $1.50 in same 1949-50 
peri 





Truax-Traer Coal Company 





Incorporated: 1926 Delaware. Office: 230 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
1, Illinois. Annual meeting: Last Thursday in July. Number of stock- 
holders (April 30, 1951): 3,534. 

Capitalization: 


Diag CREME RIES io ais 56-555 cP Savi wah Sah Os cae TOENs OE RNs $5,881,660 
CCRDURRL OO CRO RE a oni os 8500s cee aueesscewseeene essen 1,103,507 shs 


Business: Produces bituminous and lignite coal at 16 mines 
located in West Virginia, Illinois, Indiana, and North Dakota. 
Proven reserves in April, 1951, were estimated at over 273.5 
million tons. Bulk of output comes from low-cost West Vir- 
ginia properties. Owns Binkley Coal Co. with strip mine in 
Illinois and slope mines in Indiana and Arkansas; also a 
major purchaser and seller. Of 1950-51 output, 9.0 million vs. 
4.9 million tons in 1949-50 (86% vs. 68%) was mechanically 
mined and washed. 

Management: Competent. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital April 30, 1951, 
$7.6 million; ratio, 3.0-to-1; cash, $3.4 million. Book value of 
stock, $20.02 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1929-31, 1936-38 and 1940 to 
date. 

Outlook: Rapid extension of mechanization and increas- 
‘ing emphasis on strip operations, improve company’s basic 
position, but over-all industry conditions cloud longer term 
outlook. 

Comment: Shares are above-average members of a specu- 
lative group. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Apr. 30 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
Earned per share.... $1.14 $1.36 $2.61 $4.07 $4.55 $1.54 $3.65 $0.14 


Calendar years 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Dividends paid - $0.40 $0.47% $0.55 7$1.02% $1.45 $1.40 $1.40 $1.15 
WR: -aacssnboccodun 5% 8% 11% 15% 19% 15% 17% 18% 
eRe ae 4% 5% 8 7™% 12% 9% 10 15 


*Adjusted for 100% stock dividend in 1947. ¢Paid 100% in stock. {Three months 
to July 31, 1951 (first fiscal quarter) vs. $0.72 in same 1950 period. 
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CORPORATE EARNINGS 





EARNED PER SHARE 


ON COMMON STOCK: | 1951 1950 
12 Weeks to July 21 
Food Fair Stores........ $0.44 $0.48 
28 Weeks to July 14 
Cushman’s Sons......... p13.73 p7.34 
Foremost Dairies ........ 1.10 1.16 
Tis TH devaccccvers 0.67 0.38 
12 Months to June 30 
Archer-Daniels- Midland 6.58 5.71 
Arizona Edison ......... 1.45 1.74 
Aspinook Corp. ......... 2.25 2.51 
Baldwin Rubber ........ 3.11 3.67 
Best FOOGS: scécssideews< 3.20 5.69 
Cleveland Elec. IIl....... 3.65 3.30 
Continental Copper & St.. 2.86 0.32 
Davison Chemical ....... 4.18 4.20 
Family Finance ......... 1.78 1.89 
Gen. Public Utilities..... 1.92 2.23 
Int’l Minerals & Chem.... 3.06 3.40 
Jaeger Machine ......... 3.08 2.69 
Lake Superior Dist. Pwr. 2.65 3.06 
McKesson & Robbins..... 4.63 4.14 
Metropolitan Edison .... p24.81 24.07 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. 1.00 1.12 
Montana-Dakota Utilities 1.31 1.47 
Montana Flour Mills..... 3.16 2.70 
North. States Pwr. 
fo Pree ere rrr 0.92 1.01 
Pabco Products .......... 2.03 0.90 
Pacific Gas & Elec....... 2.02 2.39 
Republic Service ........ 1.54 1.95 
Southeastern Pub. Serv... 1.03 0.86 
seers ¢h.. 5.) Cah.e ccs 7.26 3.18 
9 Months to June 30 
Bendix Aviation ........ 4.28 5.71 
Cornell-Dubilier Elec..... 3.20 2.14 
Hires (Charles E.) Co... 0.29 0.37 
Reynolds Spring ........ 1.05 1.61 
6 Months to June 30 
Acme Aluminum Alloys... 1.00 D0.31 
Amer, Broadcasting ..... 0.28 0.11 
Amer. Export Lines..... 0.72 0.45 
Amer. Investment (Ill.).. 1.02 1.19 
Amer. Writing Paper.... 1.20 0.36 
Angerman Co., Inc....... 0.21 0.21 
A. P. W. Products....... 0.48 0.14 
Aa FE. biadscccciss 3.93 6.46 
Armstrong Cork ........ 3.40 4.07 
BED ROE, keiks oad oss 1.89 0.79 
Beck (A. S.) Shoe...... 1.61 1.36 
Belding Heminway ...... 1.12 1.11 
Birdsboro Steel ......... 1.26 0.74 
Blue Diamond Corp..... 0.76 0.95 
Boeing Airplane ........ 2.85 5.51 
Borne Scrymser ......... 0.30 D0.13 
Sree 2.23 1.10 
cL ee 0.41 0.22 
Cerro de Pasco.......... 5.13 0.80 
Cities Service ........... 8.41 7.45 
Clinchfield Coal ......... 1.15 1.18 
| ae ee re 2.81 3.17 
Columbian Carbon ...... 1.75 1.82 
Consumers Co. .......... 5.33 3.93 
| ere 0.59 0.09 
Decker Mfg. .......00:: 0.46 0.63 
Del., Lack. & Western 
UME haath tended ie 1.99 0.56 
Detroit & Mackinac Ry... 8.66 8.46 
Diamond T Motor Car... ‘1.11 0.04 
Diebold, Inc. ........... 2.58 2.66 
Electric Auto-Lite ...... 3.57 3.47 
Emery Air Freight....... 0.05 0.26 
Emhart ME os Seas e cio 3.08 1.82 
PUNUMIIE. Gb iccevaass, 0.63 0.17 
Fedders-Quigan Corp..... 0.86 0.56 
Gamble Brothers ........ 0.35 1.08 
Gaylord Container ...... 2.15 0.97 
eneral Controls ....... 1.25 2.45 
Glen Alden Coal......... D0.07 0.74 


a 





EARNED PER SHARE 


ON COMMON STOCK: 1951 1950 

6 Months to June 30 
Goodrich (B. F.) Co..... $3.80 $2.92 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber 4.67 2.54 
Greenfield Tap & Die.... 4.47 1.82 
Greyhound Corp. ........ 0.43 0.40 
Halliburton Oil Well 

EGRESS teen me 2.98 3.22 
Hiaskelite Mfg. .......... 0.65 0.56 
Eases Tlotels .......00. 1.17 1.33 
Hollander (A). & Son.... DO0.46 D091 
Hudson Motor Car...... 1.02 3.43 
a is eee *0.67 *0.40 
Independent Exploration.. 0.18 0.18 
(3. errs 3.50 353 
Int'l Petroleum ......... 0.96 0.68 
as eee 0.54 1.17 
Kerr-Addison Gold Mines *0.41 *0.57 
Kennecott Copper ....... 4.65 3.49 
Kidde (Walter) & Co.... 2.10 0.85 
Kinney (G. R.) Co....... 1.56 1.77 
Madison Gas & Elec...... 1.43 1.11 
Mead Johnson & Co...... 0.67 0.53 
Melville Shoe ........... 1.04 1.00 
Metropolitan Brick ...... 0.57 0.75 
Mid-Continent Airlines... 0.20 0.37 
Middle States Petrol..... 0.88 0.93 
Mamrwese © .c.0s.ccsces 0.72 0.94 
Minneapolis & St. Louis.. 0.89 1.06 
Oe are 0.71 0.66 
Mohawk Carpet Mills.... 2.75 4.42 
Pratieees Teel... .<...00: 0.83 0.26 
New Orleans, Tex. & 

Bb pics rieicicnews 6.98 11.19 
N. Y. Ontario & Western D1.56 D2.01 
North Cent. Texas Oil... 0.80 0.80 
Peoples Drug Stores..... 1.46 1.32 
Phillips-Jones Corp. ..... 1.32 1.28 
WU GA nike cescecs, . woo 1.35 
Plantation Pipe Line..... 9.12 9.48 
Puget Sound Pulp & T... 3.19 1.18 
Raybestos-Manhattan ... 4.07 2.46 
Reis (Robert) & Co...... D0.19 D0.11 
) oR, ere D0.19 ne 
Ronson Art Metal....... 2.14 1.08 
eer 5.08 3.83 
So. Advance Bag & Paper 1.84 1.32 
Southwest. States Tel..... 0.81 0.93 
EE NS 4 ki wencnwdad® D1.25 D0.59 
re 0.19 0.11 
Transcont. Gas P. L...... 0.59 0.17 
Union Asbestos & Rubber 0.79 0.29 
United Aircraft ......... 1.78 1.81 
United Carbon .......... 2.30 2.06 
U. S. Envelope...... se. 12,40 6.10 
eS | re 1.19 1.34 
United Utilities, Inc...... 0.87 0.67 
Universal Laboratories .. D1.11 ~ 
Warner-Hudnut, Inc. .... 1.29 re 
Warren Foundry & Pipe. 2.37 1.41 
Webster-Chicago ........ 0.91 1.78 
Wilcox-Gay Corp. ....... 0.11 D0.03 


3 Months to June 30 


Champion Paper & Fibre 1.26 0.98 
First Nat’l Stores........ 0.97 1.05 
yy rr 1.32 1.46 
24 Weeks to June 17 

Eastman Kodak ......... 1.53 1.73 
12 Months to May 31 

Hawaiian Pineapple 2.36 3.61 
Nat’l Mallinson Fabrics.. 2.66 2.16 
Pillsbury Mills .......... 4.27 2.16 
Standard-Thomson ...... 1.53 1.04 
Western Natural Gas.... 0.60 0.16 
* Canadia c a a 
a n urrency p—Preferred stock 


ERRATA: Column headings on last week’s 
“Corporate Earnings’? tabulation were reversed; 
left-hand columns should have been headed 1951 
and right-hand columns headed 1950, in same 
manner as is shown above. 








CROWN 


Manufacturing Company 


“Crown College” 
COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND 





A regular quarterly cash divi- 
dend of 10¢ per share on the 
common shares of Crown Man- 
ufacturing Company has been 
declared payable on September 
15, 1951 to shareholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business 


September 1, 1951. 
Fisher Abramson, Secretary 


oe @ 
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ALLIED 
CHEMICAL 


& DYE CORPORATION 


Quarterly dividend No. 122 
of Fifty Cents ($.50) per share 
has been declared on the Com- 
mon Stock of the Company, 
payable September 20, 1951 
to stockholders of record at 
the close of business Septem- 
ber 7, 1951. 

W. C. KING, Secretary 
August 28, 1951. 
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BI Babbit= 


91st CONSECUTIVE 
QUARTERLY DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors of B. T. 
Babbitt, Inc. has declared a regular 
quarterly dividend of 15c per share 
on the Common Stock of the Com- 
pany, payable on October 1, 1951 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business on September 14, 1951. 


LEO W. GEISMAR, Treasurer 


August 28, 1951 


Maciel 











AMERICAN SNUFF COMPANY 


Memphis, Tenn., August 29, 1951 


Dividends of $1.50 per share on the Preferred and 60 
cents per share on the Common Stock of American Snuff 
Company were today declared payable October 1, 1951, to 
eo agr> of record at the close of business September 

51. 


Checks will be mailed. 


R. D. HARWOOD, 


Secretary & Treasurer. 
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DIVIDENDS DECLARED 





Stocks on major exchanges normally Hidrs. Hldrs, 
sell i ge the second full business ee a ai Cusliviite pa an 4 
day b the record date. . ; ; age 

en Hides. | Driver-Harris ....... Q50c 9-12 8-31 | Phillips Screw ........ Q8e 9-14 9-5 

‘ . Pay- of | eee eer E25c 9-12 8-31 | Phoenix Hosiery ....12%c 9-17 9-7 

vngneee able Record | Pastern Gas & Fuel....25c 10-1 9-7 | Pitts. Forgings ........ 25c 469-12 8-31 
Abbott Laboratories ..Q45c 10-1 9-6] East. Stainless Stl......20c 9-14 9-4 Pillsbury Mills $4 pf..Q$1 10-15 10-2 

DO. ee see eee e eee eens E5c 10-1 9-6] Elec. Controller ....... 75c 10-1 9-20 | Pitts. Metallurgical ....75c 9-14 9-7 
pram’ eo iit ws ae “4 ; Elliot Se Q25c 9-28 9-17 | Pitts. Plate Glass....... 35c 10-1 9-10 
Aetna Ba . Bear..Q15c - te a “Sea, El5c 9-28 9-17 | Potomac Elec. Pwr..Q22%c 9-29 9-5 
rang ye PRR pS 2 gs ae Ex. me Se 50c 10-1 9-10 | Pressed Steel Car 
Nien tiduaies: <a “ap ale gO 3a a SS ee nny Be Eig oe 

. eas = ce ae . : ederal Bake Shops..QI5c 9-29 9-7 it. at 7 
i eee ee fos ee i! Florence Stove ........ 50c 9-12 9-4] Quaker Oats .......... 35c 10-10 9-12 

ae E$1.50 9-27 9-13 Florida Power ....... Q30c 9-20 9-5 | Robertshaw-Fulton .Q37%c 9-20 9-10 
Am. Export Lines....37%c 9-14 8-31 Gemmer Mfg. ....... Ql5c 9-10 8-31 | Rotary Elec. Steel....Q75c 9-15 9-4 
Am. Home Products..Mi0c 10-1 9-14 | Gen. Acceptance ....Q20c 9-15 9- 6 | Rowe Corp. ......... wae Se 
Am. Meter .........--. 50c 9-15 8-31 | Gen. Builders Sup......10c 9-14 9-4 | Ruberoid Co. .......... 75 9-28 9.1 
Am. Pwr. & Lt.........24¢ 10-1 9-4] Gen. Ry. Signal....... Q30c 10-1 9-11 | Safeway Stores ...... Q60c 10-1 9-19 
Am. Republics ..... 37t%4c (10-1 «9-17 Ee cxtwon cnne sce E35c 10-1 9-11 | Searle (G. D.) ...... 40c 9-15 9-1 
Am. Safety —Mehaipgs  5 9-28 9-14 | Globe-Union ......... Q25c 9-10 9-1] Shell oil ht ics len O7sc 9-28 9-14 
Am. Smelting & Ref...$1.50 9-28 9-7 | Grand Rapids Varn.....10c 9-21 9-10 | Sicks’ Breweries ...*Q30c 9-29 8-30 
Amer. Sauff ......... 60c 10-1 9- Gt. West. Sugar......Q30c 10-2 9-10] So. Carolina El. & G..QI5c 10-1 9-17 

Q 6 Q 
Am. Sumatra Tob.....Q25¢ 9-13 9-7 | Greenfield T. & D.....Q50c 9-28 9-21 | So. Porto Rico Sugar....$2 9-26 9-10 
Arnold Constable ..Q12%c 9-20 9-10 | Hall Printing ...... Q32%c 9-20 9-10 | Southern Can. Pwr..*Q40c 11-15 10-19 
Arundel Corp. ....... Q25c 10-1 9-14] Hastings Mfg. ........ 15c 9-14 9-4] Southern Ind. G. & El.37%c 9-29 9-10 
Atlantic City Elec.....Q30c 10-15 9-20 | Helme (G. W.)........ 40c 10-1 9-7] Southland Royalty ..... Wc 9-17 9. 4 

ag. ee E10c 10-15 9-20 | Hercules Powder ...... 55c 9-25 9-10 | Standard Factors ..... 7¥2c 9-28 9-18 

Automatic Steel Prod...10c 10-1 9-14 an & Dauch Paper.Q30c 9-29 9-4! Sterling Alum. Prod....25c’ 9-28 9-14 

: olland Furnace..... Q.50c 10-1 9-14 | Stewart-Warner ...... QO35c 10-6 9-14 
ct (B. T.) eee Ql5c 10-1 9-14 | Homestake me ....50c 9-14 9-4] Stokely-Van Camp ...Q25c 10-1 9-18 
- ag & Wileox..... 50c 10-1 9-71 Hubbell (Harvey). ..Q60¢ 9-20 9-10 | Stromberg-Carlson 
Soe a a a ei ae ee a 

obese - * ur ee 15e 9-20 9-7 unbeam Corp. ...... co * 

i Brummell Ties’ Qi} ye 4 4 eee hl 50c 10-1 9-14 | Sylvania Elec. Prod...Q50c 10-1 9-20 
Bell Tel. Can *Q50c 10-15 9-15 Interstate Dept. Strs. — 10-11 &p | Testron Ie. ..2:%:.5 Q50c 10-1 9-10 
Benguet Cons. Mng....10c 1031 9. § | interstate Power ...... Sc 9-20 9-4] Thorofare Mkts....... Q25c 10-1 9-14 
Black & Decker......- Q50c 9-26 9-12 | Julian & Kokenge...... se oe 94) 2 eee ee Ey 

UIC E$1 9-26 9-12 | Kayser (Julius) ..... Q25c 9-15 9-7 sie eee Bhan vine ’ 
Bohack (i. C.)...:Q31%4c 9-15 9. 5| Kidde (Walter E.)....35¢ 10-1 9-14] LWentieth Cen-Fox..QS0c 929 9-7 
Bond Stores ......... Q25c 9-14 9-4] Koppers Co. .......-- Q50c 10-1 9-12 | Union Bag & Paper..Q50c 9-14 9-7 
Book-of-the Month ..Q25¢ 10-1 9-17 | Laclede-Christy ...... Q35c 10-1 9-10] UO sce RR Getes 101 a 

ridgeport Brass ....Q40c 9-30 9-10 | Laclede Steel ........ Q80c 9-27 9-13 nion £ acinc x P 
Bristol Brass ........ Q20c 9-15 831 | Lone Star Cement.....35¢ 9-28 9-10 | Do 4% pf............ S$1 10-1 9-4 
Brown-Forman Dist...Q20c 10-1 9-14 | Macy (R. H.)........ Q60c 10-1 9-6 | Un. Merchants & 

Bucyrus-Erie .......... 40c 10-1 9-11 | Mangel Stores ....... QO25c« 9-15 9-5 Mig. .....eeeeee ees Q25c 9-15 9- 6 
Bullard Co. .......--- Q25e 9-29 9-14 | Mapes Con. Mfg......Q60c 9-15 8-31 | U.S. Tobacco......... ae Ud 
aioe ee Se Be See ee OS Oe ea 
[TER ike eo oe - - ciiesson & an CEE be ccweuses S - = 
Calumet & Bie ats r . errr Q62%c 9-15 9-4] Victor Equipment ..... 20c 9-20 9-5 
Cacti GAM 1872 Sad | Monee "Go ST Gsoe 82094] Wamsatta Bills .1G256 9.18 9.1 
Capita Stee camiiale O$1 10-1 9-12 —_ od St. a “9-9 a 4 7 | Ward Baking ....... Q25c 10- 1 ig 

arey, B K a ¥ iss. iver FUel....,.- vi. ae - / | Warner Bros. Pict....Q25c 10-5 9- 
rang iy. 5 he rm te: - ie hig m2 — Rubber m8 a= “tee Wellington ‘Fund shea Oe 9-29 9-13 

ad ee Q$1.75 10-1 9-12 ee ag —_ -14 | Wesson Oil & Snow...Q35¢ 10-1 9-14 
Celanese Corp. ......-. Sc" 9-22 9.7 | Mpiul eetety ee eae ee ess Q20c 9-20 95 

eS Peas 50c 9-25 9-10 — oe al Wheeling Steel ........ 7c. 10-1 = 9- 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry..50c 9-20 9- 4 Montana Power ..... Q35c 10-27 10-6] White Motor ...... Q62%c 9-24 9-10 
CLT Wineatiel .. QO$1 10-1 9-10 Mueller Brass ......... 30c 9-27 9-13 ‘ 

Cleveland Graphite ©°°50c 9-11 9-1 | Mullins Mfg. ........ Otc 101 Sis] Soe See Se ae 
Cli Moly . : s Nash-Kelvinator ...... Q50c 9-28 = 9- 4 | Oona seecneeeeeee hfs : 
Cluctt Pecko aoe gos ott | Natl Bellas Hess......20e 9-21 9-11 | Youngstown Steel 
Colt’s’ Mfg. eel ay $1 9-1] 8-3] Nat’! Breweries...... *QO25c 10-1 9-4 Car... ccc eee eee eee Q2Se 9-15 9-5 
Commercial Goede O$i. 20 9-29 9. 4 Nat’l Gypsum ........ QO35e 10-1 9-17 } 
Comm’! Solvents i 25c 9-28 9- 6 a Steel Cat. 5 10-15 9-15 Accumulations 
Com Chee oS ‘ ¥ Dh wawesd eadhaeae *E50c 10-15 9-15 or 
ae Riess Fase vipa font | SORES. conceal 75c 9-13 9- 4| Burry Biscuit $1.25 pf..94¢ 9-11 9 6 
iat at 035c 9-15 9. ] resins —_ -— 4 9- 7 "one Brick $1 11-1 10-19 
iat... 4 50c 9-27. 9-10 opco Chemical ..... c 9 9-18 D Phew ce ctesececsons 1 ii- . 
Curtis Publishing ...... 20c 10-1 9-7 © ag “fe R Site Stee — aa ae Va.-Carolina Chem. 5 2 
. . O. Facinc Ny........- c 1U- , _ Sree $1.50 10-1 9-12 
Davison Chemical ..Q37%c 9-28 9-7] Oliver Corp. ........ Q60c 10-2 9-7 
Dela. & Hudson Co.... .O$1 9-28 9-11 | Omnibus Corp. ........ 25c 10-1 9-14 Stock 
oes ge _— Inc.. Ro aa = . — 2 Sear g pan gee 15c “igs 9- 8 
L) peren ee Ic - . § enna. Pwr. ere 40c 10-1 9-10 z - -7 
Doehler-Jarvis 20.2 Q50e 9-26 9-7] Penick & Ford..-.-.-. Se. Sik eke] ne ince imino anor 
(hap Petsson eews 25c -2 971 Pep Boys ....:.2. ite Se? ee * : a 7 ’ 
Draper Corp. .........35¢ 10-1 8-31 | Pet Milk ............ Oe 10.1 941 | pile eee ee 
30 
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Santa Fe 





— 


Concluded from page 11 


Santa Fe’s traffic and by the fact that 
its less-than-carload shipments — the 
classification most vulnerable to truck 
competition — comprise a negligible 
portion of the total. Since this road 
could afford to keep up to date on 
its maintenance throughout the de- 
pression of the ‘thirties, and did so, 
it has been able to keep its properties 
in better than average condition in 
recent years with lower than average 
relative outlays for the purpose. 

It has been one of the leaders 
in replacing obsolete steam, motive 
power with diesels, but has not pro- 
ceeded as far as some other roads in 
this direction — and with good rea- 
son. Practically all of its steam loco- 
motive service is provided by oil 
burners rather than coal burners, and 
since, directly and through subsidia- 
ries, it is a substantial producer of 
crude oil, increases in fuel oil costs 
are no handicap. Nevertheless, diesel 
power accounted for three and one- 
half times as many passenger train 
miles last year as did steam, and in 
freight service diesels overhauled 








REAL ESTATE 


FLORIDA 








Villa, nicely furnished, 1% years old. Heart 
greater Miami, fast growing N. E. district. 
County taxes. Corner 225’ frontage. 6 showers 
and kitchens. Cottage large units. Jaroused 
porches, windows, doors. Terrazza floors. 
Copper hardware. High, close to Biscayne 
Blvd. and Bay. Unusual Rockery pool land- 
scaping. $44,000. 
Dr. CLAUD SMITH 
Box 6, Snohomish, Washington 











FLORIDA INCOME PROPERTY 


Unusual opportunity to buy a beautiful-located 
corner Home on main highway near Orlando. 
Plot 20 by 130. This home with new large out- 
buildings, garage, gives good income year around 
irom poultry and eggs alone. All conveniences, 
no taxes. The ideal home for good living. 
Price $9500.00. Cash $6500.00. 


Chas. Caise, Orlo Vista, Fla. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 





LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Sale of Lease 
183,000 Sq. Ft. One Story Brick & 


Steel Bldgs. High Ceilings. Steam 
Heated. 
9 cranes 15 car siding 


Brokers Protected 


GOODMAN BROS. 
REALTY CO., INC. 


926 Franklin St., Zanesville, Ohio 
Phone 3-4136 
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steam for the first time whereas in 
1949 they had provided motive power 
for only a little over half as many 
train miles as did steam units. 
Large earnings accrued during the 
war years permitted Santa Fe to ac- 
complish a substantial reduction in 
debt. In consequence bond interest 
amounted to only $8.3 million last 
year against $13.2 million a decade 
earlier. There are no bond maturi- 
ties (except equipment trusts) until 
1995. The prospect of a large wheat 
crop this year together with con- 
tinued growth in consumption of re- 
fined petroleum products imply a con- 
tinued high level of earnings. Last 
year, profits established a new high, 
whereas net income of the railroads 


as a whole was below the levels wit- 


nessed in 1942, 1943 and three years 
during the ’twenties. A dividend of 
$6 million received from the Western 
Improvement subsidiary helped, but 
a new peak would have been attained 
even without this influence. The last 
previous dividend from Western Im- 
provement had been paid in 1944. 
This subsidiary derives a large part 
of its earnings from oil, and should 
thus continue to show good results. 


Floods and Earnings 


During the first half of the cur- 
rent year, as the table shows, Santa 
Fe made progress as compared with 
last year’s profits. In July however, 
earnings were burdened with a charge 
for estimated costs in later months of 
1951 for restoration of equipment and 
facilities damaged in the Missouri- 
Kansas floods, and a loss of $2.6 mil- 
lion was shown for the month against 
a profit of $7.2 million a year earlier. 

Even this large non-recurring loss, 
however, will not prevent the road 
from earning some $15 a share this 
year on the basis of the new capital- 
ization (reflecting the 2-for-1 split 
August 1). At the present price of 
79, the common stock is quoted 
at only about five times this sum, 
an unusually modest valuation for an 
equity of Santa Fe’s undoubted qual- 
ity. Assuming that dividends will be 
paid in future at a quarterly rate of 
$1 (corresponding to the $2 quarterly 
rate in effect before the split) and 
ignoring the possibility of extras such 
as were paid in 1950 and 1949, the 
stock at present levels affords a yield 
of 5.1 per cent. 





WHEN YOU SUBSCRIBE FOR PERSONAL 
SUPERVISORY INVESTMENT SERVICE 


(1) Prepare a definite program 
based upon your objectives 
and resources, looking to cap- 
ital enhancement, income, or 
both; 


(2) Analyze the portfolio already 
established ; 


(3) Tell you how to recast it so 
as to bring it into line with 
current business and invest- 
ment prospects, and in accord 
with your objectives; 


(4) Advise you, if your resources 
are entirely in cash, how to 
inaugurate your program; 


(5) Tell you instantly when each 
new step is necessary; 


(6) Keep a record of every trans- 
action you make, and an accu- 
rate transcript of your invest- 
ment position ; 


(7) Furnish monthly comment on 
your investment program. 


(8) Provide full consultation priv- 
ileges, in person, by mail, or 
by wire, regarding any in- 
vestment problem. 


Mail us a list of your securities and 
let us explain how our Personalized 
Supervisory Service will point the 
way to better investment results. 
The fee Is surprisingly moderate. 


You incur no obligation. 








FINANCIAL WORLD 
RESEARCH BUREAU 
86 Trinity Place New York 6,N.Y. 


Please explain (without obligation to 
me) how Continuous Supervision will 
aid me. 

My Objective: 
Income [] Capital Enhancement [J 
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FREE BOOKLETS 


Upon request on your letterhead 
and without obligation any of 
these booklets will be sent direct 
from the issuing firms to which 
your request will be forwarded. 
Booklets are not mailed out by 
Financial World itself. 


Confine each letter to a re- 
quest for a single booklet 
giving name and complete 
address. 

Free Booklets Department 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Pl., New York 6, N. Y. 









Opening an Account—Many helpful hints on 
trading procedure and practice in this 24- 
page booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. firm. 


Hints to Secretaries—A booklet listing proper 
salutations and complimentary closings; list of 
often misspelled words, rules for punctuation; 
guide for abbreviations, etc. Make request on 
business letterhead. 


Security & Industry Survey—A quarterly fore- 
cast of financial and business conditions in- 
cluding individual studies of thirty-four basic 
industries—a 48-page brochure generously 
illustrated with appropriate charts. 


Investor's Reader —A copy of this popular 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge— 
features include "The Stock Market,” ‘‘Busi- 
ness at Work’ and “Production Personalities." 


Sample Page of Charts—A leaflet showing 
six of over nine hundred stock charts with 
description of a graphic service. 


Continual Watching Service—A folder by a 
N.Y.S.E. member firm describing a compre- 
hensive method of portfolio management 
under which, clients’ holdings are constantly 
evaluated, reports from outside sources sup- 
plied and special loose-leaf forms provided 
for easy reference. 


Electric Typewriter — New brochure on the 
pioneer electric typewriter, and its several 
features, which contribute to the efficiency 
of the secretary or typist. 


Selected List—Specific suggestions to improve 
investment patterns on a ‘war or peace” 
basis. Industries as well as companies with 
favorable prospects discussed by N.Y.S.E. 
member firm. 


Behind Your Investment—New booklet answer- 
ing questions about savings plans which afford 
consistent dividend incomes and reasonable 
safety. 


Protection of Vital Records—A business man's 
digest of facts on the protection of vital 
records, currency and other valuables against 
fire and theft. Illustrated. 12 pages. 


Dollars & Sense About Savings—A discussion 
of the place of mutual funds in the savings 
program of an individual. with a view to 
increasing income, while still maintaining 
adequate safety. 


Gift-Annuity Plan—A brochure on an unusual 
wnnuity underwritten by a leading charitable 
institution that offers special tax savings, 
Supervised by N. Y. State Insurance Depart- 
ment. 

Diversified Chemical Investment—Description 
of a seasoned mutual fund, specializing in 
chemical securities—unbroken dividend record 
since founding in 1938. 
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Financial Summary 









































































































































<—READ LEFT SCALE Adjusted for READ RIGHT SCALE —> 
240 Seasonal Variation 230 
220 5 ia 00 \ —— 225 
200 nd \ 220 
180 —P \ 215 
160 INDEX OF “ 
140 INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 205 
120 Federal Reserve Board 200 
0 1951 | 195 
1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 AM J} J A S 
. ws 1951 = 
Trade Indicators mt me tae’ te 
{Electrical PUNE CUBE oa ks ciccrnendccders 7,069 7,164 7,076 6,346 
§Steel Operations (% of Capacity)........... 101.5 100.4 98.8 97.1 
Piet Car Lm aie iiss ik ss ccicindenvacaen 809,354 829,398 $825,000 836,744 
™ 1951 .  _ 1980 
Aug. 8 Aug. 15 Aug. 22 Aug. 23 
{Net Loans..... sa Paha aan Federal | me hee $32,480 $32,760 $32,767 $27,094 
{Total Commercial Loans..| Reserve |..... 19,170 19,379 19,503 14,502 
{Total Brokers’ Loans..... Members f..... 1,220 1,155 1,114 1,576 
qU. S. Gov’t Securities..... | a re 30,920 30,949 30,983 34,894 
Demand Deposits......... | (Ries  Jnckse 50,185 49,909 50,295 48,561 
TMoney im CAPCWIBUIOR: «so. 0ccccacccaccccades 27 904 27,925 27,932 26,963 
Brokers’ Loans (New York City)........... 1,731 1,619 1,321 1,287 
1 000,000 omitted. § As of the following week. 7+ Estimated. 
Market Statistics — New York Stock Exchange 
Closing Dow-Jones — August ~ oF 1951 ~ 
Averages: 22 23 24 25 27 28 High Low 
30 Industrials... 264.07 265.65 266.30 Ex- 265.59 265.56 266.30 238.99 
20 Railroads.... 79.10 79.31 79.05 change 78.47 79.04 90.08 72.39 
15 Utilities...... 44.66 44.50 44.40 Closed 44.59 44.66 45.55 41.47 
65 Stocks....... 94.37 94.69 94.69 | 94.42 94.64 96.11 86.92 
Details of Stock Trading: 2 23 oe 27 23 
Shares Traded (000 omitted)... 1,130 1,230 1,210 1,080 1,270 
Estes “TW |... eden ss incns 1,063 1,072 1,061 1,090 1,084 
Number of Advances............ 239 533 395 Ex- 335 470 
Number of Declines............. 576 299 376 ~=change 499 354 
Number Unchanged............. 248 240 290 Closed 256 260 
New Highs for 1951............. 4 18 24 | 11 18 
New Lows for 195l............. 11 8 1 | 12 10 
Bond Trading: 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average. os 99.04 98.99 98.96 | 98.90 98.86 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)....... $2,520 $1,880 $1,580 }- $1,900 $2,210 
r 1951 — —— 
*Average Bond Yields: July 25 Aug. 1 ed 8 Aug. 15 Aug. 22 igh Low 
SD ee were neers 2.911% 2.918% 2.886% 2.874% 2.832% 2.951% 2.616% 
Mc. od Ganciewaumeaanen 3.250 3.260 3.213 3.209 3.191 3.304 2.876 
kc cessdinunede 3.542 3.515 3.465 3.448 3.442 3.545 3.105 
*Common Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials...... 6.11 6.06 5.96 5.97 5.98 6.55 5.96 
20 Railroads....... 6.14 6.06 5.97 6.05 6.15 6.69 5.62 
a Uiiitees.......-5-5 5.97 5.96 5.90 5.91 5.91 6.11 5.79 
re 6.10 6.05 5.95 5.97 5.98 6.46 5.95 





*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


The Most Active Stocks—Week Ending August 28, 1951 


Shares 

Traded 
Benguet Consolidated Mining................ 106,600 
Canadian Pacific Batlroad. . «0... .060000sedeus 78,600 
ct eee Rr er ee Peer my ke ee 62,700 
ON, uns bce chdsncdnctisdansd tees 60,100 
Ce NS licks none scncdwneeenenacdons 44,300 
Pins Peerchen i ai oiss oe AiR cdees 43,200 
Ciena BE AC oi sk csv catwessewess dene 40,100 
National Power & Lagat. «00:6 scsccssaneddsss 39,800 
enh CREE kincaid ha bck ic laanesin 39,600 
American Radiator & Standard Sanitary..... 39,200 


Aug.21 Aug. 28 
1K 1% 
28% 30 
51 535% 
22% 21% 
495% 49% 
48% 50 
3434 36% 
z 1% 
4534 46% 
15% 16% 


Net 
Change 


11% 
+2% 
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CHEMICAL MILESTONES 


Hercules Powder Company extends its congratulations to the 
| American Chemical Society on its 75th Anniversary. Hercules is 
; proud to have played a part in the development of the chemical 
industry, and to publish here some of the highlights of its own history 











1912—Hercules Powder Company or- 
ganized. Russell H. Dunham 
named first president. 
1913—Started operations as a manufac- 
turer of explosives with 15 plants 
and sales offices, and 1,000 em- 
ployes. 
1914— Purchased the Independent Pow- 
der Company of Missouri. 
1915—Purchased the Union Powder 
Company at Parlin, N. J., in- 
creasing production of nitrocellu- 
lose and smokeless powder. 
1916—E rected the first building of a re- 
search laboratory unit at Kenvil, 
N. J., site of one of the company’s 
smokeless powder plants. 
1916—Built a plant at San Diego, Calif., 
to produce acetone and other 
products from giant kelp. 
1917—Began the manufacture of nitro- 
cellulose for use by industries 
other than explosives. 
1917—Assumed operation of the United 
States government’s military ex- 
plosives plant “C”’ at Nitro, W. 
Va., one of the biggest powder 
plants in World War I. 
1920—Entered the wood naval stores 
industry, producing pine oils, 
rosin, and steam-distilled wood 
turpentine. 
1921—Achieved completely national dis- 
tribution of industrial explosives 
by purchase of the facilities of 
Aetna Explosives Company. 
1923—Introduced low-viscosity nitro- 
cellulose for protective coatings. 
1926—Introduced the first semi-gelatin 
permissible explosive for use in 
coal mining, called Hercogel* A. 
1926—Purchased the Virginia Cellulose 
Company at Hopewell, Va., to 
produce chemical cotton pulp, 
source of nitrocellulose and other 
cellulose products. . 
1927— Introduced the original semi-gel- 
atin explosives, called Gelamites*. 
1928—Introduced pale wood rosins. 
1928—Entered into the manufacture of 
nitric acid by the oxidation of 
ammonia, replacing the use of 
Chilean saltpeter. 
1929— Developed process and equipment 
for the continuous digestion of 
nitrocellulose. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


1930—Cornerstone laid for the Hercules 
Experiment Station, the com- 
pany’s present central research 
laboratories outside Wilmington, 
Del. 

1931—Introduced Red Dot*, a smoke- 
less powder for trap and skeet 
shooting. 

1931—Purchased the Paper Makers 
Chemical Corp. and entered the 
business of supplying rosin size 
and other chemicals to the paper 
industry. 

1931—Developed the No-Vent* All- 
Metal Delay ElectricBlastingCap. 

1931—Introduced chlorinated rubber 
(Parlon*) which serves as the 
base for acid- and alkali-resistant 
paints, among other uses. 

1933—Introduced Hercolyn*, a hydro- 
genated liquid ester of rosin. 

1934—Began the manufacture of cellu- 
lose acetate and ethyl cellulose. 

1935—Introduced Staybelite*, hydro- 
genated rosin. 

1936—Established the Synthetics De- 
partment to develop and market 
synthetic products. 

1937—Introduced synthetic pine oil. 

1939—Charles A. Higgins became sec- 
ond president, succeeding Russell 
H. Dunham. 

1939—Built a plant at Hopewell, Va., 
for the manufacture of caustic 
soda and chlorine. 

1940—Introduced Pentalyn* resins, the 
pentaerythritol esters of rosin for 
use in protective coatings and 
printing inks. 

1940—Built a plant at Hercules, Calif., 
for the manufacture of anhydrous 
ammonia by high-pressure syn- 
thesis. 

1940—Introduced Thanite*, a terpene 
thiocyanoacetate, used as a toxi- 
cant for insecticides. 

1941—Completed construction of Ord- 
nance plants at Radford, Va., and 


New River, Va., the first two of 
six military explosives plants op- 
erated by Hercules for the U. S. 
government during World War II. 

1941— Acquired the synthetic resin man- 
ufacturing facilities of John D. 
Lewis, Inc. 

1942—Supplied techniques for use of 
wood pulp for the production of 
smokeless powder, thereby great- 
ly increasing the output of mili- 
tary powder. 

1943—Constructed a plant for the man- 
ufacture of pentaerythritol. 

1944— Introduced sodium carboxymeth- 
ylcellulose, also known as cellu- 
lose gum (Hercules* CMC). 

1945— Developed Dresinate* 731, essen- 
tial to the manufacture of syn- 
thetic rubber, GR-S-10. 

1946—Opened a special plastics labora- 
tory at the Parlin, N. J. plant. 

1946— Postwar construction projects in- 
cluded a synthetic resins plant at 
Burlington, N. J., a plant for the 
manufacture of cellulose gum at 
Hopewell, Va., and an industrial 
explosives plant at Jasonville, Ind. 

1947—Started production of facilities 
which more than doubled cellu- 
lose acetate capacity. 

1947—Introduced toxaphene, chlorin- 
ated camphene that serves as the 
base for agricultural insecticides. 

1948— Constructed a separate high-pres- 
sure laboratory unit at its Experi- 
ment Station. 

1948—Entered into the manufacture of 
plasticizers for vinyl resins. 

1948—Introduced rosin amines. 

1948— Began the production of cellulose 
acetate molding powder for 
plastics. 

1948—Introduced an automatic emulsi- 
fying process for rosin size in the 
paper industry. 

1949—Installed at Hopewell, Va., the 
first continuous digester for puri- 
fication of cotton linters. 

1949—Entered into the production of 
ethyl cellulose molding powder 
for plastics. 

1950—Opened a pilot plant at Klamath 
Falls, Ore., to study the chemis- 
try of western woods. 

1951—A three-story wing, added to the 
main building of the Experiment 
Station laboratories, greatly in- 
creased research facilities. 


Paint, varnish, lacquer, textiles, paper, 
rubber, insecticides, adhesives, soaps, de- 
tergents, plastics, to name a few, use 
Hercules synthetic resins, cellulose prod- 
ucts, terpene chemicals, rosin and rosin 
derivatives, chlorinated products, and 
other chemical materials. Hercules explo- 
sives serve mining, quarrying, construc- 
tion, seismograph projects everywhere. 
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HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 







































































































































































lron ore—basic ingredient of steel—comes 
from National’s own mines 


Iron ore is the fundamental ingredient in the composition of steel. A con- 


tinuing supply of the right grades of ore is essential to large-volume 
steel production. 


Hanna Iron Ore Company is the ore producing division of National Steel. 
It owns extensive iron ore properties and operates large mines in Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin and Michigan. From them, a steady supply of this 
vital raw material flows into the furnaces of National Steel. 


And, to insure an abundant supply of this basic steel-making material in - 


future years, National Steel is participating in the development of the 
great new iron ore field in Labrador-Quebec which is estimated to contain 
more than 400 million tons of high-grade ore. 


Hanna Iron Ore Company is.one of the principal subsidiaries which 
comprise National’s completely mtegrated operations . . . make National 
Steel one of America’s largest and ‘fastest growing producers of steel. 


NATIONAL STEEL 


/ GRANT BUILDING 


CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


SERVING AMERICA BY SERVING AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


MAJOR DIVISIONS OF NATIONAL STEEL 


HANNA IRON ORE COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Produces ore from extensive holdings in Great 
Lakes region. National Steel is also participat- 
ing in the development of new Labrador-Quebec 
iron ore fields. 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION, Detroit, 
Michigan. The only-integrated steel mill in the 
Detroit area. Produces a wide range of carbon 
steel products . . . is a major supplier of all 
types of steel for the automotive industry. 


WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY. Mills at. Weirton, 
West Virginia, and Steubenville, Ohio. World’s 
largest independent manufacturer of tin plate. 
Producer of ‘a wide range of other important 
steel products. 


STRAN-STEEL DIVISION. Unit of Great Lakes 
Steel Corporation. Plants at Ecorse, Michigan, 
and Terre Haute, Indiana. Exclusive manufac- 
turer of world-famed Quonset buildings and 
Stran-Steel nailable framing. 


THE HANNA FURNACE CORPORATION. Blast 
furnace division located in Buffalo, New York. 


NATIONAL MINES CORPORATION. Coal mines 
and properties in Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky. Supplies high grade metal- 
lurgical coal for National’s tremendous needs. 


NATIONAL STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY, Houston, 
Texas. Recently erected warehouse, built by 
the Stran-Steel Division, covers 208,425 square 
feet.. Provides facilities for distribution of steel 
products throughout Southwest. 
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